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NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 


We are glad to inform our readers that we have been able to make 
arrangements to return, with the first number of the ‘‘ Spectator” in 
the New Year, to our former type and to the former size of column. 
Owing to the shortage of paper we were compelled to make several 
modifications. The alternative would have been to print considerably 
less reading matter, or perhaps to have raised the price of the “ Spee- 
tator.” We wished to do neither of those things. Accordingly we 
determined to reduce the size of the type in certain parts of the paper, 
and to trespass on our margins by making the columns both longer 
and broader. These changes, of course, made the ‘‘ Spectator” less 
convenient to read; but while we congratulate ourselves on having 
emerged from the war without having had to raise our price or rednce 
our contents appreciably, we have also to acknowledge with gratitude 
the indulgence which our readers have displayed towards the necessary 
changes. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

'': condition of Russia and the proper relation of the Allies 

towards that distracted country are perhaps the most 
puzzling problems of the moment. They are certainly the most 
obscure. These problems must be resolutely and at once faced 
by the Allies and the United States. It is not too much to say that 
until the Russian question is settled there is no hope of a safe 
general peace. A large part of the world that must be included in 
the “ new order ”’ is at present in such a state that no stable edifice 
can be set upon it. Many unfair critics here are arguing that Allied 
troops went into Russia in the most wanton manner, and that we 
are gradually drifting into another war on a grand scale entirely 
through our own fault. In justice to the Government it must be 
said that nothing could be further from the truth. The Allied 
troops went into Russia to fight Germany, to save the very large 
supplies (the property of the Allies) which would have been seized 
by Germany when Russia collapsed, and to help our friends, the 
Czecho-Slovaks, who were being treacherously attacked by the 
Bolsheviks. 

Even at the present moment Esthonia is being invaded by 
Bolshevik troops although the Bolsheviks formally recognized the 
independence of that country and Esthonia threw in her fortunes 
spontaneously with those of the Allies. Yet there are found persons 
capable of saying that our ships ought not to fire upon the Bolsheviks 
who are advancing along the coast. There seem to be three possible 
lines of policy for the Allies: to leave Russia to work out her own 
salvation or damnation; to undertake a war, to which no one could 
set limits, for the suppression of Bolshevism ; or to adopt a cautious 
and watching method, which would mean in practice keeping a 
certain number of military posts and mobile forces in Russia till 
the situation became clearer. It is impossible to say which one 
of these courses ought to be taken without knowing the facts, and 
unfortunately we are all in the dark about the facts. Possibly the 
Government themselves do not know very much more than outsiders. 
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The New Statesman of last week with considerable confidence gave 
to the Bolsheviks a certificate of success. It said that order in 
Russia is now better established than at any time since the fall of 
Tsardom ; that the Bolsheviks are cleaning the country of bribery 
and corruption ; that the Terror was always greatly exaggerated ; 
that the Red Army is now a disc ‘iplined force not less than six 
hundred thousand strong; and thet the Bolsheviks are governing 
with the almost unanimous consent of the nation. If these state- 
ments were true, there would certainly be something, however 
disagreeable, to go upon ; but almost the whole weight of evidence 
seems to us to be on the other side. The Russian Terror, though 
no doubt exaggerated as such things always are, has probably 
been the worst Terror in the history of revolutions, and no Revolu- 
tionary Government has ever been convicted on better evidence of 
supreme cruelty, selfishness, and cynicism. Some estimates put 
the Red Army at no more than one hundred thousand men ; others 
at one million men, with a prospect of increasing before long to 
three millions. In any case, there is no prospect of a real world 
settlement while a country with the huge resources in men and 
materials of Russia threatens to throw its influence, if not actually 
to advance, into Central and Western Europe, and to “ extirpata 
the bourgeoisie.” How could we expect the Germans not to keep 
on arming themselves while this threat was being levelled at them 
across the frontier ? 


The conclusion of the whole matter seems to us to be that it is 
the very unpleasant but the quite inevitable duty of the Associated 
Nations to deal with Bolshevism. The Associated Nations have 
become the policemen of the world, the mandatories of civilization 
and peace. They cannot possibly refuse to do police work. A new 
and large war in Russia is indeed a thing te shrink from, and it is 
only too probable that a general military attack upon Bolshevism 
might bring new strength to that terrible creed. It is a common 
experience that any Government, however bad, which can genuinely 
cry ‘‘Qur country is invaded!” is able to rally even the most 
discontented people to its support. If Mr. Wilson and the Allies 
keep continually in mind the fact that the Associated Nations are 
now actually a League of Nations whose work of policing the world 
is not a distant project but has already begun, they are nearly sure 
to act wisely. 








Perhaps the most curious aspect of the whole problem is the 
paradoxical state of mind of those who have criticized the Allied 
policy hitherto. Those critics are all ardently in favour of a League 
of Nations. They spend their time in drawing up constitutions fer 
a League, and sketching out plans for combined military and naval 
action by the League in order to keep the peace. Yet here we have 
a very obvious instance of the need of keeping the peace, and we 
have in existence as guod a League of Nations as we are likely to 
get for some time. Yet our friends the critics are blind to it all. 
They cry out that there is no need to suppress the criminal, and 
that the League is itself committing a crime in attempting to do 
such a thing! 


President Wilson has decided to come to London on Thursday, 
and will stay at Buckingham Palace till New Year’s Eve. We write 
on Tuesday, before the event, but we are sure that even the Lon- 
doner’s traditional unwillingness to leave his home on Boxing Day, 
except to go to a theatre, will be forgotten in his desire to give the 
President a rousing welcome. The President is to receive the 
freedom of the City at the Guildhall on Saturday. He will go on 
Sunday to Carlisle, where his mother’s family lived, and on Monday 
he will visit Manchester, to be inducted as an honorary citizen. 
The President's visit will be all too brief, but it is good to know that 
we are at last to have the privilege of seeing the great American 
to whom and to whose countrymen we owe an infinite debt of 
gratitude, 


The Times of Saturday last contained a report of an interview 
which its Paris correspondent had had with President Wilson. 
The President contrasted the Congress of Vienna, an assembly of 
* bosses,” with the coming Congress of Versailles, a meeting of the 
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servants of the peoples. ‘“‘ There is no master-mind,” he said, ‘* who 
can settle the problems of to-day. If there is anybody who thinks 
that he knows what is in the mind of all the peoples, that man is a 
fool. We've all got to put our heads together and pool everything 
we've got for the benefit of the ideals which are common to us.” 
The great purpose of the Congress, in the President’s view, was 
“to create a safeguard against future wars.” The President paid 
a special tribute to ‘“ the strong, silent, and watchful support of the 
British Navy,” and to the very happy comradeship existing between 
the British and American Navies. It was essential, he said, to the 
future peace of the world that there should be “ the frankest possible 
co-operation and the most generous understanding between the two 
English-speaking Democracies.” He added, in significant words, 
that America fully understood “ the special international questions 
which arise from the fact of your peculiar position as an Island 
Empire.” 





In the American Senate on Friday week Senator Lodge criticized 
President Wilson’s fourteen points at length. According to the 
Times report, Mr. Lodge declared his disagreement with five points. 
He said that the United States had never seen more secret diplo- 
macy than in the lest four years under Mr. Wilson. As regards 
freedom of the seas, he pointed out that there was now complete 
freedom in time of peace. Whatever Mr. Wilson’s proposals might 
be, therefore, they must refer to war. He defended the right of 
blockade as Lincoln asserted it in the Civil War, and said that he 
could not imagine that Great Britain would for one moment think 
of abandoning that right. As regards the great American naval 
programme, he said that the rumour that the Navy was to be used 
to compel Britain to agree to disarmament under the menace of 
naval competition was “ entirely unworthy ” and was not believed 
by any responsible msn. Another explanation was that the 
enlerged American Navy was to be used for police duty by the 
Leesue of Nations. “ I will merely say,” added Mr. Lodge, “‘ that 
it seems to me extraordinary that we should enter upon a scheme 
for eternal peace by proposing to build a Navy which in seven years 
is to be the equal of that of England.” 


Mr. Lodge also criticized the President's proposals for the removal 
of economic barriers, for the reduction of armaments, and for a 
League of Nations. He remarked that Mr. Wilson’s economic 
doctrine would prevent America maintaining her reciprocity Treaty 
with Cuba. ‘ Personally I believe that we should have the right 
to discriminate against Germany or against any other nation.” 
As regards disarmament, Mr. Lodge said: “‘ There is no reason for 
bringing up at this moment a general question of this sort, which 
cannot now be intelligently determined with the world in a broken 
and torn condition.’’ Mr. Lodge acknowledged all the attractive and 
beneficent aspects of a League of Nations, but pleaded on the whole 
for something as simple and practical as possible. 


It is reported from Biussels that our Government have announced 
their intention of sending supplies to our armies on the Rhine by 
way of the Schelde and Dutch Limburg. Holland, being neutral, 
has a technical right to prevent war stores from passing up the 
Schelde and over the Dutch railways. But she has forfeited the 
moral right to do so by her persistently unneutral attitude in favour 
of the enemy. Before the armistice she allowed German war 
stores to pass through Limburg; since the armistice she has per- 
mitted large bodies of German troops to march through Limburg, 
thus escaping capture. The Allies can now insist on receiving 
similar privileges. The railways in Belgium and Northern France 
were so seriously damaged by the enemy that it will not be easy to 
supply the Allied armies on the Rhine with food and stores during 
the next few months, unless the sea-route to Antwerp and the Dutch 
railways are made available for the purpose. At the coming 
settlement, Holland’s Treaty rights over the Lower Schelde must be 
abolished, so that Antwerp may have free access to the sea in war 
as well as in peace. 


The Conference of German Workmen's and Soldiers’ Councils, 
sitting at Berlin, resolved on Wednesday week to transfer its 
legislative and executive powers to the Government under Herr 
Ebert. This Government consists of the six ‘‘ People’s Com- 
missaries ’ appointed in November, three of them being Majority 
Socialists end three Independent or Minority Socialists, with Herr 
Ebert and Herr Haase as the respective chiefs. The Government's 
position should be strengthened by the decision of the Conference, 
which, speaking for all German Socialists, repudiated the claim of 
the Berlin Soviet to exercise the supreme authority, as the Petro- 
grad Soviet contrived to do in Russia last year with most 
disastrous results. ‘The Conference appointed a Council to act 
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as a temporary Parliament supervising the.actions of the Govern. 
ment, until the National Assembly should meet. All the members 
of this Council are Majority Socialists. Herr Ebert seems to 
have the Army behind him, in so far that the troops prefer the 
Majority Socialists to the- Bolsheviks. But it would be rash to 
assume that the Socialist revolution has achieved a permanent 
success. 


The good people who think that the German leopard has suddenly 
changed its spots should be undeceived by the long propagandist 
message sent out last week by wireless from Berlin to America, 
The enemy, so far from being repentant for the evil that-he hag 
wrought, still denies his guilt, and is still trying to escape punish. 
ment by promoting dissension among the Allies. This message con- 
sisted of statements by leading German employers, who implore 
President Wilson to save Germany from the wrath of the wicked 
Allies, who, they say, made the war, and now desire a peace of 
vengeance. They urge President Wilson to insist on ‘‘ the fourteen 
points,” and especially on “the freedom of the seas,” and they 
suggest that Germany should not be asked for an indemnity. The 
eftrontery of theee appeals will make them ineffective. The American 
people are not so simple or so forgetful as the Germans assume 
with their usual tactlessness. Nevertheless this enemy propaganda 
reminds us of the danger that lies in open controversy among the 
Allies. The armistice is not a peace. The war is not at an end. An 
untamed enemy is still watching for a chance of robbing us all of 
the fruits of victory. 


Spain has at last decided that the friendship of the Allies is worth 
cultivating. The new Liberal Premier, Count Romanones, has 
invited the German Ambassador with his crew of spies and misohief- 
makers to leave Spain, and has paid a flying visit to President 
Wilson and M. Clemenceau in Paris. According to the Matin, 
Count Romanones said that “Spain stands by her claims in 
Morocco, but it is her desire to avoid any possibility of differences 
with France.” It may be hoped that the vexed question of the 
Spanish sphere in Northern Morocco will now be settled amicably. 
During the war this territory, including the neighbourhood of 
Tangier, has been the happy hunting-ground of German agents, 
liberally supplied with money and munitions, who organized native 
raids into French Morocco. The Spanish authorities would not 
or could not do anything to check this abuse of their neutrality, 
but were only solicitous to prevent the French troops from pursuing 
the Germans’ Moorish allies ecross the border of what is nominally 
a Spanish protectorate. It is cicor that Spein should either police 
this region effectively or abandon her pretensions. The French 
have been very patient, but their patience has its limits. 


Lord Jellicoe is being sent in the New Year to the Dominions and 
India to advise the respective Governments, at their own request, 
on naval matters. The significance of this mission was explained 
by Sir Joseph Cook, the Australian Navy Minister, in a speech on 
Saturday last. The general idea of Empire naval defence was, he 
said, that ‘ though the Dominions retain the control of their ships, 
there should be a complete standardization of personnel and ships 
and equipment.” ‘ What is required,’’ he added, “is a constant 
circulation of the best naval ability throughout the Empire, coupled 
with a full recognition of the principle that an officer who goes 
abroad to a Dominion should be entitled to special recognition on 
that account.” Just as Lord Kitchener's visit had proved of great 
benefit to the Australian Army before the war, so, he hoped, Lord 
Jellicoe’s mission would invigorate the Australian Navy and increase 
its high reputation. The full story of the work of the Australian 
ships—not only of the ‘ Sydney,’ which destroyed the ‘ Emden’— 
as well as of the ‘New Zealand,’ should now be told. The 
Dominions have helped us by sea as well as on land, and their 
help will be still more effective in the future. 

Lord Weir, Sceretar y of State for the Royal Air Force, in an address 
delivered in Manchester on Friday week, made an interesting and 
extremely important addition to the information possessed by the 
man in the street regarding his approaching transmutation into the 
man in the air. War necessities have hitherto limited his chances 
of acquiring such knowledge as was the daily commonplace of the 
aerodrome. Perhaps he heard, casually, some months ago, that a 
Handley-Page had carried two Rugby football teams (thirty men) 
from a rendezvous in London to an outlying football enclosure ; 
and if he possessed any imagination, well, that fact must have 
suggested to him many possibilities in the after-war development 
of a service which, as Lord Weir told his audience, had last month 
a personnel of thirty thousand officers, two hundred and sixty 
thousand men, and about thirty thousand women andj boys. That 
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army, with its machines and other plant, is the nucleus of a trans- 
port service, of « public utility, which within a few years may rival 
jn importance transport by land and water. 


“ We now possess aeroplanes which carry a crew of seven and 
passengers to the number of thirty; which climb to a height of 
ten thousarid feet; which travel at a speed of one hundred miles 
an hour; and which can make a journey of twelve hundred 
miles without a stop.” That being so, the operational side of the 
commercial air service presents the only remaining problems. 
“The air traveller of the future will have no desire to take part in a 
circus.” He will want assurance, for example, that if he runs into 
fog he can count on making a safe land-fall. This assurance will 
be guaranteed by the provision of anchored airships above the fogs. 
The temporarily “ wanderered” air-liner will get its bearings 
from the stationary airship, will set its planes to the proper 
gliding angle, and will so make its desired land-fall by dead- 
reckoning of course and speed. No doubt it will be fitted with 
at least three sets of independent engines, and it will carry at 
least two competent pilots and chief engineers to guard against 
any sudden failure of the human element. 


? 


Lord Weir is not in love with Government control for its own 
seke; but he sees clearly that the Air Department must initiate 
commercial air services. These must be international; there must 
be a Convention among the peoples, and domestic legislation also ; 
there must be the most emple provision of accurate weether-lore and 
weather-bulletins ; there must be such training of pilots as shell 
coramend public confidence in their skill; there must be mapping 
of air routes, and the establishment of beacons by day and light- 
ships by night. So much we owe to the future of a practical method 
of transport, costly at first of necessity, but later certain to be 
established on a sound paying basis. When we handle an invention 
whose present development has already wiped out all frontiers, 
we must handle it with the utmost thoroughness, We owe this 


not only to our own future, but to the countless gallant men who 
have died, cheerfully and unselfishly, in the war and in the days 
of the pioneers, to win for us the mastery of the air. 


Mr. Churchill, addressing representatives of employers and work- 
men last Saturday, gave a vivid account of the problems to be faced 
hy the Ministry of Munitions, whose stupendous activities were 
suddenly brought to a dead stop by the armistice. ‘* We had not 
cnly reached the greatest recorded output by volume *’—to the 
extent of 47,000 tons of filled shells a week—** but we had also a 
whole series of terrifying novelties, some of the most intricate 
character, and weapons and devices of the most deadly nature,” 
which were ready for next year’s campaign. The enemy’s surrender 
compelled the Ministry to cease from production, and to concentrate 
on the triple task of liquidating contracts, helping manufacturers 
to turn from war industry to peace industry, and disposing of 
surplus stocks to the value of £1,000,000,000. It is clear that so 
vast an undertaking cannot be wound up very quickly without 
waste and confusion, Mr, Churchill, however, declared that many 
of the munition workers already dismissed—nearly a quarter of a 
million in number—were finding other work, and that the iron 
and steel trades had such large Government and private orders 
Yhat there was plenty of employment, except in the case of the 
special munition factories, which would have to be equipped afresh 
for peaceful industry. 


Lord Pirrie, in an interesting conversation which Mr. Edward 
Marshall reported in last Sunday's Observer, declared that he, as a 
shipbuilder, welcomed the new American competition. “It is 
impossible,” he said, ‘‘ that during the next ten years we can build 
too many ships, even though we all build as rapidly as we can.” 
It had always been his hope, he asserted, that America should 
engage in friendly rivalry with us in shipbuilding, instead of leaving 
the field open to Germany, our most formidable rival in the years 
before the war. He thought that competition with the American 
shipbuilder, who had to reduce the cost of production by using the 
newest’ and best machinery, would be beneficial to the British 
trade, in which wages had been permanently increased. Lord 
Pirrie faces the problem in the right spirit. Our shipyards are for 
the time being encumbered with ships under repair, but we have no 
fear lest our shipbuilders, with their fund of inherited skill and 
experience, should fail to do themselves justice when normal 
conditions return, 


Lord Incheape in a letter to the Times last week complained 
bitterly of the Departmental restrictions which hinder the shipping 
industry. He gave two specific instances. In one case, some steel 
frames needed for a damaged ship in India were held up for a fort- 
night at an East Coast port for a licence. In another case, a 





propeller-shaft was required for a steamer, but was delayed for a 
priority certificate, and thus the steamer remained idle. In theso 
cases, unnecessary red-tape and the usual lack of co-ordination 
between Departments seem to have kept two ships idle for several 
weeks, Lord Inchcape contrasted the action of the Demobilization 
Department, which seeks work for discharged men and gives them 
an unemployment donation, with that of the Priority officials who 
prevent work from being done. 


We should distinguish carefully between Lord Incheape’s special 
grievances, which may be well founded, though Mr. Churchill last 
Saturday denied their validity, and his general conclusion that 
“it is high time for all this priority permit and _ licence 
nonsense to be abolished, so that the trade of the country may get 
back into its stride,” which is far too sweeping. The Chairman of 
the P. and O. forgot for the moment, as too many people forget, 
that we are still at war, and that our blockade of the enemy countries 
continues. It would clearly be impossible to maintain the blockade 
if the elaborate system of controlling exports were swept away, 
for the neutral traders acting as enemy agents would be quick to 
profit by our laxity. Until Peace is signed, the control of exports 
must goon. But we may fairly ask that the Departments concerned 
should give all possible latitude to British merchants exporting to 
the Dominions and India and Allied countries, and above all tothe 
shipping trade, the revival of which is of vital importance to every 
inhabitant of these islands. 





The University election results have yielded no surprises. Cam- 
bridge returned the two old Members, Mr. Rawlinson and Sir Joseph 
Larmor, the Labour candidate, Mr. Squire, failing to receive an 
eighth of the votes polled. Dublin returned Mr. Samuels again, 
with Sir R. Woods as his Unionist colleague in place of Sir Edward 
Carson ; the Nationalist candidate, Captain Gwynn, polled so few 
votes that he too, like Mr. Squire, will forfeit the entrance- 
fee. The University of Wales returned as its first Member Mr. 
Herbert Lewis. Belfast returned a Unionist, Sir W. Whitla, 
by 1,487 votes to the 118 cast for a Sinn Feiner. The Irish 
National University returned the Sinn Fein leader, Mr. J. MacNeill, 
who polled twice as many votes as his Nationalist opponent. Sir 
Philip Magnus was re-elected for London, but Mr. Sidney Webb, the 
Labour candidate, received an wnexpectedly large number of votes 
and stood second on the poll. The new Universities of the North 
and Midlands elected as their first Members Mr. H. A. L. Fisher 
and Sir Martin Conway. 


It is with profound regret that we record the death of Mr. W. H. 
Page, who served as American Ambassador in London from 1913 
till his retirement a few months ago. As editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly and as an enlightened publisher Mr. Page had won many 
British friends and admirers before he came to this country as 
Ambassador. But he achieved such remarkable success in the 
unfamiliar paths of diplomacy that he quiekly gained the esteem 
and affection of us all. In the early years of the war, when our 
blockade of Germany raised many delicate and difficult questions 
relative to American trade and shipping, Mr. Page’s courtesy, tact, 
and personal popularity were of the greatest possible value in 
assuaging controversy and strengthening the good relations between 
London and Washington. Only those who were concerned in the 
negotiations can appreciate the full importance of Mr. Page’s work 
during these critical months, But no one man did more than he 
to bring about that close friendship between Great Britain and 
America which will remain, we trust, as a permanent outcome of 
the Great War. 


We are delighted to learn that the American Committee 
who had the duty of deciding which statue of Lincoln is to be 
given to Great Britain have reported exactly in the sense we hoped 
for. They advise that the well-known and idealized work by 
St. Gaudens shall be given to London, to be placed in the Canning 
enclosure, but that the United States shall also give to Great 
Britain the much-disputed statue by Barnard, to be placed in some 
other city. We quite agree that for the purposes of the capital the 
St. Gaudens statue is the right one. It commands the greatest 
common measure of assent and admiration. But for our part we 
confess to a great sympathy with work that is daring, rugged, and 
in a sense experimental. The laughing-stock of to-day often 
becomes the accepted form of to-morrow. Mr. Barnard’s statue 
ought to be given to some town with academic leanings where such 
work would attract the highest degree of sympathy. It ought to go 
to some such place as Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester, Birmingham, 
or Liverpool. Our own suggestion is Oxford. 





Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 54 per cent. April 5, 1917. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


“A YEAR’S NOTICE.” 

N his charming speech to the Sorbonne in Paris last 
Saturday President Wilson referred incidentally to the 
League of Nations in words which inspired in us something 
that we cannot describe otherwise than as a thrill of pleasure. 
Let us explain the reason. Mr. Wilson said that his concep- 
tion of the League was that it should operate as the organized 
moral force of man throughout the world, so that whenever 
wrong and aggression were contemplated the “ searching 
light of conscience ’’ should be turned upon them. He then 
added these significant words: “ Just a little exposure will 
settle most questions. If the Central Powers had dared to 
discuss the purposes of this war for a single fortnight, it 
never would have happened, and if, as should be, they were 
forced to discuss it for a year, the war would have been 
inconceivable.” These phrases about the value of exposing 
a man’s motives and procuring a period of delay sent our 
memory back to an interpretation which in March of this 
year we ventured to place upon some of Mr. Wilson’s language 
about the League of Nations. Mr. Wilson has often spoken 
in favour of a League, but, enthusiastic though his words have 
been, he has always dealt with the subject in general terms. 
The tendency in Great Britain has nevertheless been to assume 
that he wanted to create a kind of Super-Imperial Federal 
State—-a huge intricate organization which should rob all 
States of their sovereignty and impose its own sovereignty 
upon them. We shrank from this conception because we 
could see nothing in it but a threat of future contentions, 
complications, and wars. We read into Mr. Wilson’s words a 
moderate and very much more sensible scheme. In an 
article entitled “ The Sanctity of International Contracts,” 
dated March 23rd, 1918, we called attention to Mr. Wilson’s 
words at the banquet of the League to Enforce Peace as long 
ago as May 28th, 1916. In that speech he spoke of “an 
universal association of nations to prevent any war from being 
begun either contrary to Treaty covenants or without warning 
and a full submission of the cause to the opinion of the world.” 
We pointed out that his implied plan of procuring delay in 
the Semmmeiations of a Treaty was in opposition to all the soar- 
ing talk about the creation of some wonderfully organized 
League. We attempted to interpret what was passing in 
Mr. Wilson’s mind with a good deal of hesitation, for, as we 
have said, he was speaking of a League in quite general terms. 
But we are bound to say that the words he used in addressing 
the Sorbonne last Saturday have enormously reinforced our 
belief that Mr. Wilson was and is much more concerned with 
securing recognition for the sanctity of contract by a Fabian 
policy —by compelling nations to think twice, or even three 
or four times, before they violate a Treaty—than with the 
creation of a kind of Super-Federal Power. In the course of 
our article of March 23rd, 1918, we suggested that the League 
of Nations should be armed with two very simple functions. 
The first function would be to ordain that no Treaty could be 
broken without a year’s notice; and the second would be to 
provide that if any Treaty were broken without this notice 
the offending State should be visited with all the penalties 
of an economic boycott which the other members of the 
League could inflict. Nothing could have given us greater 
pleasure and encouragement in our endeavour to restrain 
people from the over-vaulting ambition that is sure to end in 
disappointment than to discover that Mr. Wilson’s mind is 
really moving along the lines we fancied. It will be seen 
that even the proposed period of delay which we suggested 
-namely, one year—happened to coincide in advance with 

what Mr. Wilson has now suggested. 

If we are not mistaken in reading Mr. Wilson’s meaning— 
and the confirmation of our original interpretation is most 
reassuring—we shall not be exaggerating in saying that a 
really great thing has happened. it means nothing oo than 
that Mr. Wilson has set aside all the visionary and attractive 
but unpractical schemes that have been dangled before him, 
not to say fathered upon him, and is concentrating upon the 
simple and safe project of securing delay. This, after all, 
is not to be mens an at, for Mr. Wilson has shown himself 
to be invariably in touch with realities. He is above all a 
practical man. He cannot have failed to notice that during 
the past few weeks men of light and leading in all countries 
have become increasingly sensible of the extraordinary diffi- 
culties of creating an elaborate League. There is scarcely 
: single function assigned to the more complicated kinds of 
League which does not contain seeds of trouble. Take, for 
dustance, the proposal that a League should require all nations 
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to disarm, and should held a kind of inspeetorship over they 
in order to see that the conditions of disarmament were helen 
observed. What would be more likely to happen than tha; 
within a few weeks or months some Power mane. os attention 
to the fact that another Power was manufacturing quite an 
unreasonable number of aeroplanes? The suspected Power 
would of course answer, whether rightly or wrongly, that tha 
aeroplanes were for commercial purposes. That explanation 
would then be disputed. Next, if those who brought the 
original accusation thought that they had real grounds fo; 
suspicion, they would probably bring the charge a second tims 
in an aggravated form. The tension would soon become acute. 
War would be in the air. Nothing sets nations, like men 
more readily against one another than suspicion. But if th. 
League of Nations exacted of States no more than that they 
should not denounce a Treaty without a year’s notice—unde; 
penalty of the severest form of boycott—the causes of suspicion 
which will exist in any case would not matter nearly so much, 
Mr. Wilson, in our opinion, has absolutely hit the mark when 
he says that “a little exposure will settle most questions,” 

Another matter of which Mr. Wilson, as a truly sensible 
man, must be aware is that cold douches on the more elaborate 
schemes of a League of Nations have been poured nowher 
more freely than in the United States. The tendency o{ 
Senator Lodge’s remarks of Friday week was all toward, 
discountenancing a visionary constitution for a League. It 
must be remembered that Mr. Lodge is Leader of the Repub 
lican Party, and that that Party now has a majority in both 
Houses of Congress. Moreover, no Treaty can pass the 
Senate unless there is a two-thirds majority in its favour. [y 
other words, a President of the United States is quite helples; 
against a recalcitrant Senate. Now in our judgment, if Mr. 
Wilson contented himself with some such simple and practica! 

roposal as we think we trace in all his utterances on the sub 
ject of the League of Nations, he would almost certainly hay, 
the satisfaction of seeing the League created. If he aspired 
too far, he, and indeed all of us, would have the lamentabk 
experience of finding the vision dashed and the League deferred 
to some indefinite date. If Mr. Wilson, as we now have good 
reasons for hoping he will, places himself at the head of a 
movement to form a League armed merely with a delaying 
function of one year, he would solve all the difficulties that 
beset the proposed League of Nations. 

It would be tedious to repeat our examination of the work 
ings of the Holy Alliance, that great League to Enforce Peace 
upon the ie which came into existence at the end of the 
French Wars. Its cardinal defect was that it expected too 
much of human nature. Our readers know that it was a 
scheme of high idealism, and was equipped with excellent 
phrases about brotherhood, justice, religion, and man’s duty 
towards God. Such phrases might have been expected to 
appeal to the best that was in humanity, but as a matter of 
fact the League became a hideous engine of oppression, and 
ultimately the world was saved from that oppression, and from 
the cynicism of it all, by the action of Great Britain and th 
United States. No doubt the world is a much more under 
standing place than it was a hundred years ago; no doubi 
also quick means of communication and transport make it 
possible to settle problems much more speedily than then. 

ut when all has been said, it is safer to grasp what you cau 
get, and to try simple and direct means of arriving at your 
end rather than subtle and tortuous means. We ask our 
readers to believe that it is just because we are sensible of the 
appalling horrors of modern war that we mistrust a too 
complicated machinery for a League of Nations. Of course 
we are not so foolish as to affirm that it would always be easy 
for a League of Nations to say whether a Treaty was or was 
not being infringed, but at all events that task would be 
simplicity itself compared with the tasks which the Holy 
Alliance undertook, and the tasks which are being assigned to 
a new League of Nations by thousands of well-meaning persons 
to-day. Imagine a League of Nations with the very simple duties 
we have described being in existence in July, 1914. Germany 
would have been under the obligation to say that she wished 
to denounce the Treaty which guaranteed the integrity of 
Belgium. All the civilized world—all the members of the 
League—would have exclaimed that her reasons for denouncing 
the Treaty were dishonest. There would have been time for 
the League to make its plans for preventing so criminal an 
action. If Germany had thought the matter over for a year, 
she would have desisted. If, however, she had not consented 
to delay, but had broken the Treaty, she would have had the 
whole world putting her under a ban from the first moment 
Naturally a nation would often want to denounce a Treal) 
with the best of motives. If it were impossible ever tv 
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denounce Treaties, there could be no change in a good sense, 
no progress. But if a nation had to pass through a year of 
cool reflection before denouncing a Treaty, it would in practice 
be very unlikely to denounce it without sufficient cause. The 
Hague Tribunal would be the proper body to decide whether 
or not a particular line of action violated a Treaty. All the 
machinery of arbitration would be available, and genuine 
doubts and obscurities could be cleared up. But if any nation 
insisted on violating a Treaty without a year’s notice, it would 
be dealt with as an outlaw. Other members would not trade 
with it, would not communicate with it, would not pass on its 
mails. They would treat it as a pariah. Soon it would 
discover that it does not pay to defy the public law. 

What an appropriate thing it would be if a President of the 
United States should insist that hardiy anything mattered 
beside the one essential object of preserving the sanctity of 
international contracts! The principle of that sanctity is 
embedded in the American Constitution. One of the clauses 
explicitly withholds from States of the Union any power to 
impair the validity of contracts. The authors of the Con- 
stitution evidently felt that nothing was more sacred than 
the bond of men of business, and’that there was no power fit 
to overrule a contract. The famous Dartmouth College case 
emphasizes the unwavering traditional Amcrican view about 
contract, and Jefferson might be quoted indefinitely on the 
subject of conveying this doctrine unimpaired into inter- 
national relations. Surely we cannot be wrong in guessing 
that Mr. Wilson’s mind is saturated with such thought. 


SOME MILITARY RECOLLECTIONS OF A CIVILIAN. 








LORD HALDANE ON THE FUTURE OF MILITARY 
SERVICE IN BRITAIN. 
i. 

ORD HALDANE has been so cruelly, so unjustly 
attacked during the war that I am loth to criticize 

him lest I may be suspected of prejudice. His letter in the 
Times of Monday, December 16th, is, however, so direct a 
challenge to those who, like me, do not agree with his views in 
regard to National Defence, that I feel compelled to speak 
plainly on the matters about which, as it appears to me, he 
deals with such misplaced self-confidence. In doing so I 
must ask the readers of the Spectator to remember that I do 
not impugn, even in the very slightest degree, Lord Haldane’s 
patriotism. It is either hopelessly foolish and uninstructed, 
or else vindictive and unjust, to accuse him of being pro- 
German, and, through his German sympathies, forgetful of 
his own land. Nothing could be less true. Lord Haldane 
made mistakes in his political and in his military diagnosis, 
but he made them in company with several of his colleagues 
who are now being acclaimed as military experts. We must 
never forget that the military provisions which Lord Haldane 
made, though they may not have been adequate, were made 
with the direct purpose of helping France and of beating 
Germany. Instead of being pro-German, Lord Haldane was, 
from the military point of view, the most pro-French of all 
our statesmen. He deliberately designed our overseas Army 
to be the left wing of the French Army in case of an invasion 
of France by Germany. Our whole home fighting force was 
indeed developed under his care with the single intention of 
being carried across the Channel and placed under a French 
Generalissimo. If Germany was Lord Haldane’s spiritual 
home—a statement made, remember, not by himself, but by 
a pre-war critic—his martial home was most certainly France. 


I must ask the indulgence of the readers of the Spectator 
if for a moment I drop the editorial “ we” and write over 
my own signature. As they will see by the subject-matter 
of these articles, it would involve endless cireumlocution if I 
were to struggle to avoid the personal note, though I am 
fully aware that as a rule the personal note is very much 
better excluded from journalism. 

_ Lord Haldane begins his apologia in the Times, for such it 
is, with the old truism that in order to organize an Army 
satisfactorily the scientific purpose for which it is required 
must be ascertained and exactly defined. Agreed—in regard 
to any special and particular military organism, such as the 
Expeditionary Force, or the Army required for India. But 
the danger which always lurks in generalities is here very 
apparent. Lord Haldane uses the word “ Army” in his 
statement as if it had only one sense. If, however, he takes a 
Teport on the facts, which every good definition should be, he 
must surely admit that in ordinary parlance the word “ Army ” 
1s used to include many and various kinds of military organiza- 
tion and preparation. When we talk of “ the Army that we 
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need ” we mean the armed forces which are necessary for our 
safety and welfare, and for which we must make provision. 

Here arises my essential difference with Lord Haldane. For 
the purposes of his argument, and in order the better to 
knock over the man of straw he has created, he declares 
that the adherents to the National Service League asked for 
Compulsory Service solely in order to form an Army for Hone 
Defence. In reality they did nothing of the kind—and here 
I speak as a Vice-President of the National Service League 
and a member of the Council. I joined: the League, and I 
believe thousands of others did the same, because I believed 
that it was essential to the safety and welfare of the nation— 
essential, that is, to its security—to have the whole adult male 
population trained to arms. I felt also, quite apart from the 
matter of security, that the health and moral of the nation 
would be immensely improved if every young man completed 
his mental education ee physical education of a military 
character such as he would get under compulsory training 
and service. We did not however ask, or desire, that the 
youths who were to receive military training in the Militia, 
or the Volunteers, or later the Territorial Force, should be 
pledged to service overseas. We insisted, indeed, that they 
should be pledged to nothing beyond home defence service, because 
we knew that othérwise there would be a state of mental 
confusion on the part of the public between the men trained 
and raised under a compulsory system and the men who volun- 
tarily elected to play the part of the Imperial Gendarmerie 
and garrison India and our coaling-stations and other distant 
non-self-governing possessions. If, or rather when, we were 
asked what would be the use of this huge stay-at-home Army 
when we had a Fleet big enough and strong enough to secure 
us from invasion, I, and I believe the mass of speakers and 
writers for the National Service League, gave, without any 
concealment and finesse, the following plain answer: “ We 
rely upon the instincts of a noble people. We are quite certain 
that if some great emergency arises and duty demands the supreme 
sacrifice from our race, the British nation will flock to arms as 
it always has in the past, and be of one mind tn resisting the 
foe, whether it be on our soil or abroad. Universal service for 
home defence will give us a reservoir ¥ millions of trained men, 
or at any rate of men who know the rudiments of military service, 
from which we can improvise quickly and easily an overseas 
Army, provided that the people of this country are in agreement 
with the policy that has brought about war.” 

It was obvious that if the British People believed that the 
war was unrighteous or unnecessary they would not have 
allowed it to take place. The notion that we wished to force 
military service upon an unwilling people is too absurd to be 
discussed. Who would dare to coerce the British People in 
such a matter? What we did wish was so to provide that a 
willing people should not afford the pathetic spectacle of 
having nothing to offer the Motherland in her need, but 
instead should be able to offer her the services of men who 
knew the right from the wrong end of a rifle, who could form 
fours, and above all, who were not a mob, but men who 
fitted into regular cadres already in existence—regiments, 
brigades, and divisions. To speak as if the National Service 
Léague was a movement intended as a sort of land substitute 
for the Navy is utterly ridiculous, and I am filled with aston- 
ishment to think that Lord Haldane should ever have adopted 
such a view. It is always bad dialectic to caricature your 
antagonist and then pretend it is an accurate sketch. It is 
possible no doubt that Lord Roberts, who was a far greater 
soldier than he was a speaker, or expert in the arts of platform 
or political propaganda, may on occasion have made unguarded 
statements as to the essential aim of the League. As, how- 
ever, Lady Roberts has shown, he never committed himself 
to the hard-and-fast views which Lord Haldane attempts to 
fasten onhim. In any case, the bulk of the members Joined 
the League and maintained the League because they wanted 
a people trained to arms like the Swiss, and ready therefore 
for any and every emergency—given of course that popular 
assent which, as we have said, was always the sine gud non. 

The Spectator again and again rejected Lord Haldane’s idea 
of limiting our Army to what he calls a “ scientific purpose,” 
because we knew that there was something higher and more im- 
portant, and because we distrusted the notion that any set of 
Staff officers, however clever, could divine the future and say to 
us: “ This is all you need do. We have given you the exact 
amount of military cover that you require even for a thing 
so precious as national security, whether at home or throughout 
the Empire! Nothing further is necessary.” We said, on 
the contrary: ‘You have no real security unless you 
have bestowed the elements of military training on your 
whole male population, and created at least skeleton cadres in 
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which they can be quickly assembled and receive their final 
training.” Who will dare to say that the event has proved 
that we were wrong, and that Lord Haldane and his scientific 
soldiers, though they had no doubt the very best intention, 
were right ? When Lord Haldane, with the self-confidence 
of the scientific expert, throws the opinions of the General 
Staff in our faces, I for one am left entirely cold. ‘I know by 
experience that the opinions of the General Staff—i.e., of the 
scientific military experts upon whom Lord Haldane was 
wont to rely—were often of the narrowest, most superficial, 
and most conventional kind, manifesting no largeness of 
outlook, either from the political or from the higher military 
side. They were wrong, and have been proved to have been 
wrong, in every particular in which they withstood the demands 
of the National Service League for universal training—i.e., for 
a nation ‘trained in arms, and so ready at the call to spend its 
last drop of blood and its last cartridge, a nation which, if it must 
die, would at least not die with the tragic cry on its lips: “ Oh 
if only some one had told us that we should prepare ourselves !” 

So much by way of Prolegomena. Next week I will deal in 
detail with some of Lord Haldane’s specific statements in 
regard to the opinions of the General Staff, statements which 
he quotes in order to prove his proposition that we could not 
have had universal military training, and that therefore he 
and his colleagues did all that could possibly have been done 
in the way of providing against German aggression. 

J. Sr. Loz Srracuey. 


(To be continued.) 





THE FEDERATION OF BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


\ TE have received the Report of the second Annual 

' Meeting of the Federation of British Industries, and 
it is worth while to tell our readers something about the 
progress of this organization. No more striking movement 
has occurred within the great world of British industries, and 
the creation of the Federation is in itself a sign of the vitality 
of our manufacturing trades. These trades are evidently 
not in the least likely to pine away simply because all the old 
conditions will be changed, and because the wages and the 
cost of production will be much higher than before the war. 
By organization, as America has proved, you can still produce 
cheap things in spite of high costs. The only thing likely to 
stifle British industry is the strangling hand of the State. In 
all directions there are demands that the hand of the State 
shall as soon as possible relax the hold that was admittedly 
necessary during the war. If any one asks whether the 
leaders of trade in this country are alive to their great responsi- 
bilities to the nation—whether they are prepared to do them- 
selves all that State control could exact —he would do well to 
read the latest Report of the Federation of British Industries. 
In this there is clear proof, whether one agrees with all the 
aims and methods of the Federation or not, that many of the 
most important manufacturers in the country understand that 
they must create for themselves, as it were, a General Staff, 
and that this Staff must act not only in the interests of the 
trades themselves, but in the interests of the nation. The 
employers also plainly profess that they owe better terms to 
the workers not only as a matter of conscience but as a con- 
dition of higher production. And upon the increase of 
production everything depends. The experiences of agricul- 
turists during the war show that an expansion of production 
can take place even with a greatly reduced number of hands. 
There is no doubt whatever that if Capital and Labour, 
working in harmony, produce what the nation is capable of 
producing, we can bear the heavy load of our great debt well 
cnough, and can soon be again safely on the road toa prosperity 
wider than we have ever enjoyed before. 

In its resolution about the relations of industry to the State 
the Federation does not make any reservations in its demand 
for freedom for individual enterprise. We must, however, 
ourselves make an exception in the case of the railways, for 
the time has come, as we explained a fortnight ago, for a 
unifying policy of transport that would only be delayed if the 
State entered upon the very difficult transaction of trying to 
come to an arrangement with the railway companies. The 
margin of profits out of which the shareholders of the com- 
panies used to receive their dividends has entirely disappeared. 
Befdes, the State must control men on whose daily services 
the whole life of the nation hangs. As regards the right 
relation of employers to employed, we have not often seen it 
—- expressed than by Mr. Dudley Docker in the following 
words :— 


‘* We are prepared to perform our duty, not as a matter of bargain 
‘a return for something dona ta na by the State. but because it ia aur 
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duty. Industrialists must, I think, recognize that no economic 
system can long survive unless its results are socially justifiable, 
If the fixing of wages by a process of free bargaining, or the private 
ownership of capital, lead tv results which offend the social sense 
of the community, then those systems must disappear, and they 
may disappear in an upheaval which would be fatal to the pros. 
perity of the country. It is for manufacturers, therefore, to seo 
that our industrial system does not lead to results which are not 
socially justifiable. In the past we have perhaps been rather careless 
of this aspect of the case ; now, I think, we all recognize that many 
results of the old system were not justifiable.” 


Hitherto the organization of manufacturers has been almost 
entirely restricted to the combination and co-operation of a 
few individual firms within particular industries. The 
constitution which the Federation has just adopted marks the 
first stage in an attempt to classify and organize all the manu- 
facturing and producing interests of the country upon a 
scientific and representative basis. The very fact that there 
was no coherent system before the war has made the attempt 
at a constructive policy simpler than it otherwise would have 
been. If the Federation should succeed in its programme, 
there will be an industrial organization which will have no 
exact parallel in any other country. Two important principles 
are being acted upon. One is that the classification of trades 
should be founded on the decision of the trades themselves ; 
and the other is that the organization should be built up on a 
thoroughly democratic foundation. For the purposes of 
classification British industries have been divided into 
seventeen main groups, and firms belonging to the Federation 
were invited to decide in which group they would be placed. 
This division into seventeen groups has, of course, an arbitrary 
look. Why seventeen? It has been said, if we remember 
rightly, that there are only thirty-nine jokes in the world ; 
these are the root jokes, and every other joke is only an out- 
growth from one of these thirty-nine roots. Similarly, we 
may perhaps take it that there are only seventeen basic 
British trades. The firms and associations, having arranged 
themselves into these seventeen groups, then met and divided 
themselves into sub-groups. These sub-groups in their turn 
split themselves where necessary into sections, the object 
being to arrive at the real commercial unit in each case—the 
thing that could no longer be divided, the atom. To take an 
example. The Iron and Steel industry is a basic or main 
group. The wire trade is a sub-group of that trade ; and the 
wire-netting trade is a section within that sub-group. Se 
again there is the textile group, with the cotton trade as a 
sub-group, and the cotton-spinnimg trade as a section within 
that sub-group. Each section and sub-group will now elect a 
Standing Committee, and each main group will have a Com- 
mittee to co-ordinate the views of these sub-groups and 
sections. The practical advantage of this arrangement will 
be seen most easily when the Government want to ascertain 
the opinions of a particular trade. In past times when the 
Government wanted to find out ** what the manufacturer 
thought,” they used, as we all know well enough, to choose 
some leading manufacturer or large employer of labour and 
call him into consultation. It was a haphazard method. It 
must often have happened that the real opinions of British 
manufacturers remained undiscovered. 

There will also be various Standing Committees to deal 
with overseas trade, Parliamentary action, and so forth, 
and these will normally be composed of representatives from 
each of the different groups. The Grand Council and the 
Executive Committee, which will be responsible for the 
policy and management of the whole body, will be elected by 
the groups under a system of proportional representation. 
In addition to the industrial grouping there is a parallel 
geographical grouping. Sixteen districts have been estab- 
lished in England, Scotland, and Wales, each with its Com- 
mittee and Organizing Secretary. If the whole organization 
is properly managed and supported, it should serve incidentally 
as an intelligence department—one of the most important 
departments of Staff work—and thus be a means of much 
closer co-operation between various trades. Traders whose 
interests overlap or clash will be brought together, and it is 
even thought that some degree of co-operative trading and 
finance will be possible. The authors of this scheme have 
themselves pointed out what is probably the chief danger 
of the whole idea. The organization may tend to develop into 
a huge bureaucracy. The trades in that case will discover 
that between State control and control by rulers of their 
own choosing there is not much difference. Here is a chal- 
lenge to the native independence of British manufacturers 
and men of business. We think that independence will win. 
The various localities will have a very large part to play. 
If they become inert and power is allowed to pass unduly 
to the central body, discontent will soon set in; that will 
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he followed by failure, and the whole machinery will be swept 
away. As it stands, however, it is one of great boldness and 
originality. 

It will be seen that the intentions of these federated em- 
Joyers are beyond reproach. The employed, on their side, 
should be encouraged in every possible way to abandon the 
deadly heresy that there is a conflict between Capital and 
Labour. The more capital there is, the greater is the demand 
for labour and the higher must wages rise. The future of 
British industry is secure if Labour can be persuaded to pro- 
duce as much as can possibly be produced under conditions of 
ood pay, reasonable hours, and good housing. The ridiculous 
superstition that the word “ capitalist ’’ stands for a class 
must be killed. Every one who has invested a few shillings 
jsa capitalist. It is all a matter of degree. In one respect 
the war has brought about a transformation that is splendidly 
encouraging. When the war began there were only three 
hundred and forty-five thousand holders of Government 
securities ; to-day there are sixteen and three-quarter million 
holders of securities purchased through the Bank of England 
or the Post Office, or by means of War Savings Certificates. 
The working man has become a capitalist apparently without 
knowing it. The more his capital is added to and wisely 
invested, the more will trade increase and both wages and the 
standard of comfort rise. 





ITALY AND THE YUGO-SLAVS. 

A LL friends of Italy and all friends of the World-Peace 

are noting with grave anxiety the strained relations 
between Italians and the Yugo-Slavs. The immediate causes of 
dispute are of relatively little importance. Some of the 
Italians are angry because the Yugo-Slavs seized the Austrian 
Navy before the signing of the Austrian armistice, though it 
seems fairly obvious that this was a useful measure against 
the common enemy. Some of the Yugo-Slavs are equally 
angry because Italian troops have occupied Fiume. But 
behind these momentary causes of dispute en a fundamental 


issue that is difficult to settle. The issue can be very simply 


stated. Italian foreign policy has for many years past been 
largely inspired by the Irredentist Party, whose aim it has 
been to recover for Italy all those territories on the other side 


of the Adriatic that were once under the Venetian flag and are 
still to a considerable extent inhabited by Italians. As 
long as the Austrian Empire was in existence, this policy 
could well be defended on broad national grounds, for Austria’s 
occupation of these unredeemed territories enabled her Navy to 
dominate the Adriatic, and thus keep Italy in complete sub- 
jection to the will-power of the Central Empires. The situation 
has changed with the collapse of Austria and the defeat of 
Germany, but the motives which inspired the Irredentist 
Party largely remain. They are motives of sentiment. Many of 
the members of this party themselves belong to, or have 
family connexions with, the unredeemed territories on the other 
side of the Adriatic. They have memories of persistent con- 
flicts with the Austrian Government and of extremely un- 
friendly relations with their Slav neighbours. It was, im fact, 
the policy of the Austrian Government to aggravate to the 
greatest possible extent the racial differences between Slavs 
and Italians in order to secure their joint submission to the 
central bureaucracy in Vienna. The policy was so successful 
that it may be stated probably without exaggeration that the 
Irredentist Italians hated their Slav neighbours more than 
they hated the Austrian Empire, and reciprocally the Slavs of 
Dalmatia and Croatia and the rest hated the Italians more 
than they hated Austria. 

Unfortunately these animosities, fostered by the Austrian 
Empire, still to a considerable extent survive even now that 
that Empire is swept away. There has beena tendency among 
some British writers, notably the authors of certain articles 
in the New Europe, to place the whole blame for the existing 
tension upon the Italian Government. That is assuredly not a 
fair way of looking at the problem, and Italians may be excused 
for resenting this attitude somewhat bitterly. In all such 
racial quarrels as these there is a considerable amount of 
blame fairly attachable to both sides. It is probable that 
the Yugo-Slavs in the first pride of their new nationalism 
are more than a little difficult to deal with, and they and 
their friends in Britain have gone a long way in the direction 
of making mischief between Italy and her staunch friends and 
Allies, On the other hand, the Italian Government have 
certainly not been blameless in the matter. In spite of the 
line taken by papers like the Corriere della Sera, which has 
Consistently preached the necessity for friendship between the 
Italians and the Yugo-Slavs, the Italian Government appear 











still inclined to insist upon the strict carrying out of arrange- 
ments made in the Treaty of London of 1915 under conditions 
entirely different from those now existing. This has come as 
rather a surprise to friends of Italy here, for it was generally 
understood that by means of the Pact of Rome in the 
spring of the present year the Italians and the Yugo-Slavs 
had arrived at a complete settlement of their differences. 

The crux of the matter is this, that the Treaty of London, 
which was the prelude to Italy’s entrance into the war, 
assigned to Italy as her share of the prize of successful war, 
not only the Trentino and Southern Tirol up to the Brenner 
Pass, together with Trieste and Pola, the peninsula of Istria, 
and the counties of Gradisca and Gorizia, bu also a large 
number of islands in the Adriatic and the whole of the province 
of Dalmatia on the Eastern shore. On the other hand, Fiume, 
which is now occupied by Italian troops, was specially reserved 
as a port for Croatia. It is not desirable here to go into 
the complex details with 1egard to the almost unnumbered 
islands of the Adriatic. Apparently some of the Yugo-Slavs 
themselves admit that certain of these islands ought to go to 
Italy, but they also claim that Italy is taking more than she is 
justly entitled to do. The clearest issue, however, arises over 
the question of Dalmatia. Here compromise appears to be 
very difficult between the Yugo-Slav claim and the claim of 
the Irredentists; but all Italy is not Irredentist, and a good 
many Italians have openly advocated the abandonment of 
the Irredentist claim to Dalmatia. 

The argument which they use is a very strong one. They 
point out that though there are undoubtedly many people of 
Italian blood living in Dalmatia, this fact is not conclusive. 
In the first place, the Italians are a minority, except perhaps 
in two or three seaport towns ;_ secondly, though the possession 
of Dalmatia might conceivably give Italy additional naval 
security, it would certainly diminish her military security, 
for if she were to occupy Dalmatia she would virtually be 
advancing her frontier right into Slavonic territory, and she 
would have to maintain a large army to defend that frontier. 
The military argument is not, however, the only one. Beyond 
that is the commercial argument. Italy is a growing industrial 
Power. Up to the outbreak of war she was developing her 
industries rapidly, and in some directions the war did not 
interfere with that development. Geography suggests that 
she should look for trade expansion to the countries across the 
Adriatic. The Slavs are industrially and commercially less 
developed than the Italians, and Italy might win for herself 
an extremely valuable position throughout the Balkans 
by trading with, and helping the industrial development of, 
her Slavonic neighbours. It ought, however, to be sufficiently 
obvious to every Italian business man that such industrial 
and commercial progress as this will be impossible if Italy 
begins by quarrelling with the new Yugo-Slav State. In that 
event the Yugo-Slavs will turn their eyes northwards, and will 
seek from Germany the support which hatred of Italy makes 
them refuse from the Italians. Is it worth while for the people 
of Italy to run such a risk as this? We all want Italy te 
have perfect security, but this seems a bad road to it. 

In the Pact of Rome it was agreed that groups of Italians 
in Slavonic territory, and reciprocally groups of Slavs in 
Italian territory, should be allowed to retain their national 
customs and language. Under this clause the interests of 
the Italian-speaking population in Dalmatia can be fully pro- 
tected, and it must be realized that in the annexations which 
Italy proposes to make in Istria, Gradisca, and Gorizia there 
will be included very large Slavonic populations on whose 
behalf the Yugo-Slavs equally will set up an Irredentist 
claim of their own. Even if Italy obtained nothing at all 
in the Adriatic, she would still have secured a very great 
advantage by her participation in the war on the side of the 
Entente. She recovers the Trentino, which had long been an 
Austrian spearhead in the middle of her northern territory. 
She pushes her frontier northward right up to the Brenner 
Pass, thus gaining an immense improvement in her defensive 
position. In addition, she acquires possession of Trieste, 
a commercial port of immense value, and of Pola, which was 
Austria’s seal station, together with all the connecting terri- 
tory, which as a matter of fact is very largely inhabited by 
people of non-Italian race. More than this, she acquires 
another key of the Adriatic in the Albanian port of Valona. 
Consequently it is difficult to see how she can ever again bo 
threatened in the Adriatic from the naval point of view. Her 
pre-eminence in comparison with the new Yugo-Slav State 
will be enormous. Her population even before the war was 
about thirty-six million people, to which must be added the 
population of the territories now to be acquired; the esti- 
mated population of Yugo-Slavia is about twelve millions. 
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Italy, in fact, is now completely freed from the old fear of 
Austria, and has for a neighbour not a powerful Empire but a 
new and comparatively weak State. Nor has she any reason 
to fear the possibility that this new State could be used as 
an outpost for the great Slavonic Empire of Russia. That 
danger was a possibility in 1915; it no longer exists. 
Broadly, then, the position is this, that Italy has nothing 
to fear by making concessions to the Yugo-Slav State ; she 
has everything to gain by securing the friendship of this new 
neighbour. Her many iriends in Britain are hoping that 
she will make the right choice. 








i\1i£ PROPORTION OF PLEASURE, 

NVERY thinking man has his own theory as to what pro- 

4 portion of his time and income he may reasonably give to 
pleasure. It is not easy to say in which class of life (if we except 
the very rich) we should get the highest estimate, but we think 
the more prosperous among the hand-workers would certainly put 
it higher than the poorer professional men. In saying this we must, 
however, remember that the latter count their holidays by weeks, 
while the former count them by days. 

Not long ago the present writer listened to a middle-aged woman 
in a suburban train who was frankly discussing her household 
economy with special reference to this question. She did not say 
definitely what her husband's “ money” was, but she mentioned 
the name of the firm for whom he worked, and obviously he was in 
receipt of a high weekly wage. They lived, she said, in a house 
which, inclusive of rates and taxes, cost fourteen shillings a week. 
It was not a comfortable house, but she could not in the 
neighbourhood get a better one for the money. Shé described it 
as being very damp—so damp that she was obliged occasionally to 
have a fire in “‘ the front room ”’ to preserve the carpet. On washing- 
days the walls ran with water, and the garden was always too 
sodden to grow anything. Evidently she would have liked a better 
home and a higher standard of life. She could not, however, have it 
short of a more drastic renunciation than she was prepared to make. 
She and her husband preferred to live uncomfortably and to “ enjoy 
themselves” rather than more monotonously and more at ease. 
It appeared from her conversation that constantly—i.e., about 
once a week—-she and her husband went up to London to some 
theatre or music-hall. 
good places, they always, so she said, “‘ broke into a pound.” 
items of expense which she enumerated came together to about 
fifteen shillings. Thus she was spending upon pleasure as much as 
she spent upon rent, being all the while dissatisfied with what she 
got for that rent. 

Probably a good many people in a financial position like her own 
would have blamed her very heartily ; but we are inclined to think 
that the greater number would have sympathized. Her children 
were off her hands. She was not bound to consider them. She and 
her husband had a right to live as they liked. This, we imagine, 
would be the conclusion of most of her friends and acquaintance. In 
every rank of life there are a growing number of people who think 
like her; but perhaps the number is largest in the rank to which 
she belonged. The pleasure-lovers are on the increase, or so the 
moralists say. There are still, however, a large minority, largest 
in the middle class, who rather despise the new point of view. 
They believe that they do not require pleasure, or even desire it, 
being quite unconscious that they take a good deal in their own 
way. In their ears “ leisure and “ pleasure ” are interchangeable 
terms. Whether they work with their heads or their hands, and 
whether, technically speaking, they belong to the rich or the poor, 
they get enough pleasure to satisfy them out of their standard of 
living. We mean that they labour daily in order to live in a par- 
ticular way, and all they ask is some leisure that they may have 
time to savour that way of life. They are in a sense idealists, and 
if things go fairly smoothly with them they attain to a very solid 
happiness. What they feel to be troubles—apart from the tragedies 
of life—-are interruptions. Illness, whether their own or that of 
those near them, is the worst interruption, but a thousand smaller 
anxicties and supererogatory dutiesfrom time to time cast shadows 
upon their admirably kept path. In the course of their business or 
profession they are a prey perhaps to constant worries, small dis- 
appointments, thwartings, vexatious occurrences of all sorts ; but 
that is “ all in the day’s work.” It is only when the day’s leisure 
is disturbed that they feel their spirits depressed and their courage 
ebbing. They live for their leisure. Their work is the price they 
pay for it—and nothing else. For actual pleasure in the ordinary 
sense of the word they have no money. It is to these 
people, whether we find them in trim cottages or charming 
iouses, that we owe the fact that the Englishman, while (alas !) he 
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can accept as bad conditions of life as any in Western Europe, has 
attained in every social rank to a higher standard than exists any. 
where else. Few attain to it, but they represent every class, ang 
to that few it means everything. No working man’s house elsewhere 
for comfort or prettiness can compare with a few of the working men’s 
homes in this country, and all Continentals admit that a Portion of 
the middle class here live more gracefully than any but the very 
rich in any other country. 

Such people as these are social examples, and as such they an 
perhaps in danger of thinking too highly of themselves. The mag 
who sacrifices standard to pleasure has a good deal to be said fo 
him. No impartial critic can set him beside his more refined brothe 
and identify the pair with Hogarth’s idle and industrious appren. 
tices. The pleasure-lover is often the more energetic worker, and 
each can bring an accusation against the other, even though both 
may be forced to admit that half the squalor which disgraces oy 
towns, and the appearance of cheap discomfort which disfigures the 
poorer parts of our suburbs, can be traced to the love of amusement, 
But to go back to our point, the man who grudges to spend his 
income in attaining to the most refined manuer of life known to 
him has much that he may justly say in his own defence, fy 
soon becomes used, he may argue, to any standard of life, and thea, 
unless he suffers real hardship, he likes a low as well as a high one, 
The man at the bottom of the scale sees no object in sitting down tog 
properly set table so long as there is enough to eat upon it. It jg 
cheaper to live hugger-mugger, and it leaves himself more money 
and his wife more time for any entertainment which may coms 
their way. In another class in which a properly set table is as much 
a matter of course as a bed with sheets upon it, the same argument 
is applied to some other refinement, and so on and so on. People 
become weary and discontented more for want of variety than 
for want of the refinements of life. Certainly young people do, and 
the world is shaking off the patriarchal theory and becoming mor 
and more a world for the young. The young man who lives ing 
more sordid manner than he need for fifty weeks in the year in 
order that he may live in luxury for two—we are told that short 
luxurious holidays are becoming commoner—has gained an experi- 
ence, has satisfied a curiosity, and feels himself a freer man, a ma 
of the world, a man who has tried more than one method of life. Even 
those who on one day a week spend what would have improved their 
way of life during seven may say that money can hardly be better 













































forward to, something to counteract the ever-increasing sameness 
of most men’s work. The pleasure-lover need not confine himsel 
to self-defence. He can quite justly seize the offensive ani 
turn upon his critics. ‘‘ You who boast of your gravity and refine. 
ment,” he may say, “ spend a great deal upon pleasure ; only you 
idea of pleasure is a more subtle one than ours. Something ven 
like social ostentation colours your fine theories. You care i 
great deal for appearances, whereas we care nothing. Apart from 
ostentation, the true difference between us is this. You spread you 
pleasures out and we concentrate ours.” 














The man in the minority will be bornedown by numbers, if not by ‘q 





argument. We are, or are becoming, a pleasure-loving peopl, 
perhaps because we work so hard that Nature is determined 
revenge herself. One of the effects of this rather rapid development 
will, we fear, spring a disappointment on the social optimist. Highe 
wages will not, at any rate at first, make any great difference to the 
standard of life. ‘Chose relieved from the galling chains of poverty 
will want, as it were, to stretch themselves before they rearraug? 
their customs. They will ask variety before they ask comfort— 
long before they ask retinement. 


















THE MER AND MERAT. 


NHE Hindu and Mohammedan Mers and Merats from th 
Merwara Hills round Ajmere are men of curious custotlt 

and antecedents, very homely folk, and as good friends to th 
British Government as any children of the Empire. I met thet 
first at Qurnah in June, 1916, thin, lithe men with sparse beards 
like birds’ nests in a winter tree. You could not tell the Mer from 










the Merat. They are of one race, and claim to be the issue of § 





Rajput King—Prithi Raj, [I beliceve—by a Meena woman; * 
mythical ancestry suggested, no doubt, by Brahmins in order 
raise their social standing among other Hindus. They are really the 
descendants of the aboriginal tribes of Rajputana; but in cour 
of time, through intercourse with Rajput Thakurs, as servants 
cultivators, and irregular levies, they have imbibed a certain amout! 
of Rajput blood. They are a democratic crowd, and have nevtl 
owed allegiance to the Princes of Rajasthan. Nor have they be 
defeated by them. In the old days when they made a foray the 
Rajput cavaliers would drive them back into their impossibl 
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country, Where among their rocks and trees they would hurl defiance 


in the shape of stones and arrows at mounted chivalry. Then 
jn the middle of last century an Englishman came along and did 
everything for them which a true friend can do. Like Nicholson, 
he became incorporated in the local Pantheon. He gave the Mers 
a status and a name, and lamps are still burning at his shrine. 


Mota is a Mer. There are six regiments in the Indian Army 
that draw from this community, one class, and five class-company 
pattalions. But as Mota is an exaggeration of type and more 
blessed’ with valour than brains and discretion, I will not say to 
what particular battalion he belonged. 

When I saw Mota, Jemadar, he was rehearsing a part. His 
Colonel and I were sitting on the roof of a mud Arab house, then 
a regimental Mess, where we had established ourselves for the 
evening, hoping to find some movement in the stifling air. Looking 
down, we saw the Jemadar doubling painfully and deliberately 
across the walled palm grove in a temperature of 105 degrees in 
the shade. We thought at first the man had been bitten by a 
scorpion or a snake, and the Colonel called out to him from tho 
roof: “ What is the matter, Mota?” “ Nothing is the matter, 
Sahib,” he called up; “I am practising for the Victaria Crarse.” 
The Colonel smiled and sighed. 
me what these preparations impended. new 
to the country and to war, and I gathered that unless otherwise 
instructed the Jemadar would go over the parapet the first time he 
found himself in action, doubling along clumsily in the same 
determined fashion as if he had been propelled mechanically from 
behind, and that he would not pull up or look round until he got 
to the enemy’s trenches. And he would do this with the full 
expectation of having the glittering cross pinned on his breast in 
the evening. The other alternative would not trouble his head. 
Also I gathered that the phrase “unless otherwise instructed ” 


The regiment was 


Mota was imbued with a fixed idea. His mind was not in that 


ptive mood which enables the fighting man to act quickly | 


in an emergency. Supposing his réle were not the oifensive. 
Supposing that he were suddenly attacked at a moment when he 
felt himself secure, and had no time for deliberation or counsel, 
the old Jemadar might be doubling in any direction under the 
contagion of example, or to reach a place where he could think 
out the new situation and resolve how to act. 
as far as a rehearsal he will never fail in the performance. 
all right so Jong as he knows exactly what he is expected to do. 


There was the historic occasion of Ajmere in 1857, when the 


action of the Mers and Merats altered the whole course of the | 
Mutiny in their own district and held back the wave that threatened | 
News came to the local battalion that | 
the garrison had rison at Nasirabad and murdered the British | 


to sweep over Rajasthan. 


officers. Led by their Sahib and lawgiver, the Mers made a forced 
march of thirty-eight miles from Beawar to Ajmere, dispossessed 
the mutinous guards of the treasury and arsenal, and held the fort 
against the rebels who were advancing upon the city, flushed 
with success, from Nasirabad. Al! of which fell in with the Mer 
legend that they would never be ruled by any save a white King. 

It was a class battalion that I met at Qurnah in June, 1916; 
incidentally it was not Mota’s crowd. 
much hard campaigning and a small scrap or two in the desert 
between the Kharkeh and Karun Rivers, where some of the regiment 
had died of thirst. 
Mers and Merats to a student of Indian races is the relationship 
between the Hindus and Mohammedans of the same stock. Custe 


consciousness, as may be imagined, disturbs the domestic peace 
5 


oi the battalion; not that the system is without its uses. Caste 
is in itself a discipline, and was originally imposed as such. In 
its call for the sacrifice of the individual to the community it has 
played its part in the stiffoning of the Hindu for countless 


generations. But in the twentieth century the most orthodox | 
will admit its disabilities, the exacting ritual involved in it, and | 


the artificial and complex differentiation between men who have 
really everything in common. The caste question as a rule, when 
it emerges in a regiment, creates difficulties, and very rarely smoothes 
them over. The Merwara battalion, which was once divided by 
caste into two camps, is a case in point. It is an old story, but as 
itis little known it is worth recording as an example of the evils 
of exclusiveness. And as both parties are now good friends, no 
harm can be done by telling it. 

First it should be understood that the Mers and Merats are the 
most home-staying folk in the Indian Army. Like the Gurkhas, 
the class battalion has one permanent cantonment, and never 
leaves it exeopt to go on active service. Until this war they had 
an been on a campaign since the Afghan Expedition in 1878-79. 
They are even more domiciled than the Gurkhas, for their depot 
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He knew his man, and he teld | 


When a Mer gets | 
He is | 





at Ajmere is in their own district, and they can get home on a 
week-end’s leave from Friday night till Monday morning; and 
when their turn comes they seldom let the privilege go by. Living 
and serving in their own country detached from other folk, they 
evolved a happy, easygoing, tolerant social system of their own. 
The Mers are Hindus; the Merats Mohammedans. They are of 
the same stock, but the Mussulman Merats are the descendan‘s of 
the Mers who were forcibly converted to Islam by Aurungzeb. 
This conversion did not break up the brotherhood. Hindu and 
Mohammedan intermarried and sat at meals together within 
the Chauka* as before. It is no doubt on account of their freedom 
from the restrictions of both religions that the Merats have never 
reverted to Mers or become Mohammedans in real earnest. They 


| still feared the Hindu deitics, and were strangers to the inside of 


a mosque. Mer and Merat together made up a very united people, 
and one quite apart. They cared little for dogma or ritual, and 
had their own ideas about caste. Thus they lived contentedly 





| King 


| they took train to Bombay and embarked on the transport. 


; unsympathetic 


together until 1904, when a party of them were sent to England 
with other details of the Indian Army to attend the coronation of 
tdward VII. 


It is sad to think that this happy ceremony should have been 
the beginning of discord, but the serpent entered their Eden when 
Here 
they found themselves amongst every kind of sepoy, from the 
Mahratta of the Konkan to the Jharwa of Assam, from the Bhangi 
iXhel of Kohat to the Mussulman of Southern Madras—all of whom 
had their prescribed ritual and fixed rules of life. Few of this 
crowd had ever seen the sea before, but they were most of them 
travelled men of the world compared withthe Merand Merat. Amongst 
the Rajputs, Gurkhas, Sikhs, Pathans, and Punjabi Mussulmans 


| the Ajmere contingent must have appeared the most open-mouthed 
and bewildered of country cousins. 

implied muc yhi york on the part of the regimental officer. | 
plied h uphill work on tt rt of the reg tal officer 


None of the sepoys knew 
anything about them. “ Who are you? Where do you come 
from ?”’ they were asked. They were just like children torn from 
the bosom of the family and plunged for the first time into the 
entourage of a school. They were twitted 
unmercifully for their unnatural alliance. Asked to define them- 
selves, they stated, quite honestly, that they were Rajputs. ‘The 
easygoing Hindus made a huge joke out of this; the orthodox 
were angry and rude. For whoever saw a Rajput and a Mussulman 
break bread together. The Mer was told that he was not a true 
Rajput, not even a true Hindy. The poor Merats, too, were 
regarded as backsliders from Islam. They did all sorts of things 
that a good Mohammedan ougiit not to do. All their old customs 
and easy compromises, ail the happy little family understandings, 
those recognized and cherished inconsistencies which make hali 
the endearments of home life, became the subject of an unfeeling 
criticism. Mer and Merat became mutually suspicious. 
they reached Aden the Mers had already begun to dress their hair 
differently, more in the Rajput style. At Suez they were in twe 
distinct camps. The cooking vessels which had been common 


Before 


| to both were abhorred by the Hindus; neither would eat what 


the other had touched ; each eyed the other askance. When they 
returned to India the infection of exclusiveness spread, and Hindu 


; sectarian missionaries coming into the fold added to the mischief. 


They had already seen | 


But, happily, common-sense and old affections prevailed. Now 


! they do not ostensibly feed together and intermarry; but they 
' 


But the most interesting point about the | 





are good friends, and relations are smooth, though they can neve 
be quite the same happy family again. 

Two generations or more of regimental life have passed sine 
these events, and I heard a very different story of a Merwara 
company on board a transport in this war. When they embarked 
in Karachi Harbour they trod the deck of the vessel tentatively 
and with suspicion. But soon timidity gave place to pride. ‘ You 
see, Sahib,” the Subadar explained, “we are not laid out by this 
sea-sickness which we are told is very disastrous to certain classes 
of sepoys and even to some Sahibs.’ The unknown peril had 
beep the theme of conversation most of the way from Rajputana, 
and the Mers no doubt believed that the first entries in the 
** Regimental Roll of Honour’ would be the victims of the subtle 
and malignant paralysis with which Kala pani (the black water) 
can infect the strongest. As bad luck would have it, no sooner 
had tho transport cleared the harbour than they struck dirty 
weather and a choppy sea. Mer and Merat collapsed as one. 
On the third day those who had legs to support them or strength 
to stir the pot were carrying round food to the less fortunate, 
united in this common emergency and careless of caste and creed. 
The sea separated them, and ten years afterwards the sea joined 
them again. Let us hope that the voyage marked the revival of the 
golden age. The story of both voyages bears out the comment 





* The prescribed area round the hearth, whica is deiiied by the approath of inen of 
inferior caste, 
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of Mota’s Colonel, that the Mer and Merat, though far from being 
impressionable, are singularly open to example. These brave and 
friendly folk may be lacking in initiative, but give them a lead, 
show them what may be done, and they will never fail in emulation. 
There is hardly a man of military age who is not enlisted, and the 
traditions of Ajmere were continued at Kut, where there was a 
company of Mers and Merats in one of the two regiments who held 
the Liquorice Factory so gallantly through the siege. 
EDMUND CANDLER. 





JOHN AND MARY. 


ERHAPS when the sixteenth century spread its spacious [ 


pictures the two houses were one lordly seat; now, a 
strip of road divided them, and it was a pretty question which of 
the two was the true manor-house of the tiny hamlet. In the 
beautiful homestead that looked up the valley Mary lived with 
her venerable father, and in the low house of lovely lines that faced 
the south John passed his days with his ancient housekeeper, Mrs. 
Tee. When, at rare intervals, John suggested that Mary should 
cross the road and bring her father with her, Mary merely replied that 
at his age the old man mustn’t be disturbed, and John hardly liked 
to point out that he could play Mahomet and move to the mountain 
which was his dear Mary. Mary herself was so happy in this 
twilight shade of life that night and morning she entreated very 
fervently that God would save for many a long day yet her father 
and Mrs. Tec who created such peaceful circumstance. So John 
spent his days walking over the acres of his forefathers, acquiring 
the newest rose for the garden, walled in by an Elizabethan wall of 
exquisite building, which came next to Mary in his heart, and in 
driving two or three times a week to market to keep in touch with 
the great world of which he was vaguely afraid. He had never been 
to London. “ Fancy being in a narrow street crowded with folks 
when I can be in my own fields and not a creature about !”’ was his 
scornful way of refusing any invitation. 

Every evening he sat in the great armchair opposite Mary and 
her father until the little grandmother clock in the corner struck 
nine. ‘Then the old man would say: ‘‘ Now, my dear, I’m ready.” 
Tryst, even among brown spaniels a great lover of the human kind, 
got up and rubbed his beautiful head against his old master’s legs, 
Mary fetched the candle and the stout stick and crooked her arm, 
and the little procession moved up the wide staircase, whose steps 
sloped with age, to the great bedchamber overhead. ‘There the 
old man sat down on the lovely Chippendale chair at the end 
of tho vast bed, Mary knelt, and prayers were said. The old man 
liked prayers that were “ comprehensive,” and in remembering 
every country and all the special circumstances recorded in the 
morning paper time galloped withal. So Tryst would recall his old 
master to place and hour by a disyllabic growl that said perfectly 
* Amen.” When, at last, Mary went downstairs, John came and 
sat beside her on the sofa, and they made a little conversation of 
how Mrs. Tee had heard thunder but was surely mistaken, or how 
Peggy, Mary’s wonderful white hen, must really stop laying soon. 
Outside in the courtyard they differed a little as to whether to- 
morrow would be fine or wet, and then kissed one another gently 
under the stars. 

From his many friends at market John had always the same 
greeting. “ Well, John, you’re not married yet?” ‘ Not yet, 
but it’s coming.” ‘ You must let us know in good time to get 
the present ready.” John looked as inexorable as the Fates. 
“ Nobody will know anything about it till it’s over,” he said, but 
even as he spoke there was a little fear in his heart. Would he 
be able to manage that ? 

On his ninety-third birthday Mary’s father died, and a niece 
eame to live with Mary. John waited a little before saying : 
“We shall be getting married now, sha’n’t we?” and Mary 
answered, trembling: ‘‘ You must give me a year, John; I owe 
that to dear father.” Mary loved John dearly, but of marriage 
she was afraid, as every ageing woman fears adventure. The 
year went by, and John felt at last that he would have to take 
stern measures. So for many days he waited in the market-place 
at Layston with his gaze on the Archdeacon’s gate, ready to slip 
in when the coast was clear and no deducing eye was upon him. 
When at last he accomplished it, and the matter of the licence 
was put in train, he led the poor Archdeacon a pretty dance in 
retting him out again undiscovered. A few nights later he took 
the document out of his pocket. ‘‘ What’s that, John?” asked 
Mary, in quick alarm. “It’s our marriage licence, my dear. It 
expires on the twenty-fifth of September. I sha’n’t say another 
word about it. You just tell me when you're ready, that’s all. 
You know I’ve worn out two suits which should have been my 
wedding clothes.” Mary felt herself caught ina net. Why couldn’t 
they go on as they were? Marriage was for young people who 
could fit themselves to anything, not for middle-aged folk who 





— 


had long ago outgrown newness. On the evening of the twenty. 
fourth of September, when John was holding up the Daily Telegraph 
and not seeing a word, there entered a very trembling Mary, « rll 
be married to-morrow, John,” she said with tears in her eyes. John 
hid his delight in a matter-of-fact attitude. ‘‘ Oh dear! just when 
I'd taken off my boots. Now I shall have to put them on again 
and get up to Tretton to see the Rector. I can’t have a horge 
taken out at this time of night.” Mary sat down, weeping, on the 
sofa, and John stooped to comfort her. “ It’s just no more thay 
nothing at all,” he said, soothing. “It’s more than that, John” 
said Mary with deep conviction. 

John stole up the shrubbery to the Rectory, wondering how ha 
should explain his errand. But no explanation was needed. “ J’yg 
been expecting you for twenty years, John,” said the Rector at 
once. “ What's twenty years?” asked John scornfully, “| 
want to be married at eight o'clock to-morrow morning, and if you 
breathe a word about it to a single soul I'll keep you waiting the 
full three months for your tithe.” At the dreadful threat the 
Rector held up his hands in holy horror. At half-past seven the 
next morning Mary walked up to Tretton with a market-basket 
on her arm. If people saw her so equipped they would easily 
conclude that she had come for some butter, and perhaps a fowl, 
Stealing into the church by the little door which the Rector had 
left open all night, she found John had not yet arrived. So she 
put down her basket in the darkest pew and waited in tears for 
the coming of her bridegroom. The Rector, who was as nervous 
as a Guy Fawkes conspirator, had decided that one minute to eight 
was time enough to tell the sexton and his wife, who was to give 
the bride away. And as the most misleading device he could think 
of, he told the sexton’s wife to go into the church in her apron, 
carrying a bucket and her big mop. 

John crept up by fields that had no footpaths. Once he had to 
dodge a bull; once, catching sight of William Badley, he made a 
clean jump through a hedge, and came out the most unkempt John 
in the four kingdoms. Safely in the church, he was brushed down 
a little, and then the Rector took them both, hand in hand, to the 
chancel steps. Before the ceremony was quite completed, John 
turned right about and started off down the aisle. ‘‘ Come back, 
John,” cried the Rector, a little aghast, ‘‘ I haven't finished with 
you yet.” ‘I’m just going to see who's outside,” John explained ; 
‘* T shouldn’t like it if some one came peeping round the door before 
it’s all over.” The Rector resigned himself, while John made 
a cautious crack and inserted into it one eye. All he saw was 
William Badley running as hard as he could up the Rectory Hill. 
He returned to his place with deep relicf. ‘1 should think old 
Mrs. Badley’s taken ill by the way William's running,” he said. 
** Perhaps that isn’t it at all,” said the Rector, with inward alarm. 
He never had believed that two people could be married at eight 
o’clock in the morning and not a single member of his curious flock 
know anything about it. At last the register was signed and John 
almost shook the rafters. ‘‘ We've done them all,” he cried in 
ecstasy. ‘“‘ We've been married as quiet as a mouse, and now 
everybody can roar at us like a lion for what I care.” They opened 
the door. There stood William Badley with as many villagers as 
he could muster. Somehow or other word had passed, and Johu 
had seen him tearing up the hill to the tiny shop to buy up every 
available grain of rice. John received them radiantly, He had 
dreaded a whisper; now he welcomed a shout. 

When presently they were walking homewards, he made a pro- 
position that filled Mary with dismay. ‘‘ We won't go away, my 
dear, we'll stop quietly at home. Perhaps they'll give us a peal 
to-night, and it’s hard on a man not to hear his own wedding-bells 
coming to him across the valley.” “Oh, John, it’s not . . .” 
Poor Mary breathed the word upon the morning air. John took it 
up in shouting scorn. “If we're not respectable, neither is the 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” he cried in exultation. Mary laid her 
hand upon his arm. “I'll run and fetch the bags, John. You 
shall come back in a day or two, but we must go now. It’s only 
right and proper.” John gave way unwillingly. He leaned against 
a gate, and looking over his little estate, thought that it had never 
seemed so appealing as in this first moment of his marriage. And 
to leave it to be cooped, for opinion’s sake, in these early golden 
hours, in a strange hotel with people who, if the truth were known 
about them, perhaps didn’t even “own their umbrellas”! John 
was the greatest respecter of property. 

Mary found marriage the most beautiful institution in the world. 
Every day they walked together in the sweet fields of their owniug, 
and at the last turned always from the richness of their valley-land to 
the richness of their new life. “I was afraid of marriage,” said 
Mary softly; “now I am afraid of Death.’ John answered her 
with a little sigh. ** You left it too late, my dear—you left it sadly 
too late.” 
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[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
, more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 


EDITOR. 





ofte? 
fil treble the space.] 
CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 
{To tHE Epitor or THE “ Specrator.’’] 


—Many speeches are being made and articles written on the 

sition of Capital and Labour, nearly all of which ignore the 
Je fact that although Capital knows that it cannot get on 
en atl Labour, Labour has yet to learn that it cannot get on 
without Capital. Only a few days ago a Labour candidate said : 
“Labour is the goose which lays the golden eggs. It is not. 
Capital is the goose and Labour is the food. I1t is true that the 
ot go on producing eggs without the food, but it is 


Siz, 


goose cann 
quite certa 
B00! : eas ; a 
generally made to refer to an individual of great wealth. W ith 
few exceptions, industrial concerns are carried on by companies 
working under statutory powers or the Limited Liability Acts, 
and the large majority of the shareholders have only a small 
amount invested Besides this, every workman who has a £5 War 
Bond or a 15s. 6d. War Certificate is a capitalist, and so is every 
workman who has a table and some chairs or a bag of tools. Who 
ever has the capital, it must have been obtained by work, and 
although no doubt it is far better that the person having it should 
have earned it, that only affects the person to whom it has been 
given by the one who did earn it. 

quently pointed out, the only practical course for Capital and 
Jabour to adopt is to abandon the feeling of mutual distrust and 
to unite in effecting increased production with decreased cost 
while maintaining a high rate of wages and a high standard of 
BK. Percy Hous. 


quality—I am, Sir. &c., ‘zB. 
Vall East, S.W.1. 


United University Club, Pall 





DEVELOPMENT OF OUR FISHERIES. 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sin,—The importance of our fisheries, w hich forms the text of an 
interesting article in your issue of the 7ih inst., or rather their 
double importance as a valuable element of sea-power and a 
source of food, has been brought home to ue with such emphasis 
by the war that I hope you will allow me to draw attention to the 
work of the Fisheries Organization Society. 

This Society was formed shortly before the war as the direct 
outcome of a strong recommendation by the Departmental Com- 
wiltes on Inshore Fisheries which reported in 1914. Its principal 
object is to help the small communities of inshore fishermen to 
help themselves by co-operative effort in the marketing of their 
catch, the purchase of gear, the selection of markets, transport, 
&e. If the inshore fisherman is to survive there must be a liveli- 
hood in his calling; he must be able to command a proper share 
of the fruits of his labour. Hitherto he has laboured for barely 
enough—in many cases not enough—to keep him at fishing, and 
though since the war his earnings have substantially improved, it 
is the experience of the Society that in general the fishermen at 


THE 


As Lord Leverhulme hae fre- | 





in that the food cannot produce any eggs without the | 
se. There is also the misuse of the term “ capitalist,” which is | 





The Secretary will be glad to answer any inquiries from intend- 
ing members and to supply copies of its annual Reports and other 
papers.—I am, Sir, &c., Kenneta §. ANDERSON. 

Fisheries Organization Society, Queen Anne’s Chambers, 

Tothill Street, Westminster. 
“SATAN’S PARTY.” 
(To THe Epiron or THE “ Spectator.’’) 

Sin,—I read with some surprise the letter from your correspondent 
“Fair Play” in your issue of December 1ith. He need not fear 
that our just indignation will degenerate into violence and vindic- 
tiveness. The British people are just at heart; the danger, if 
any, comes from the panic which some of our rulers display when 
they are threatened by unwise persons with very loud voices. We 
must be firm and strong, but we need not imitate those Germans 
whose spirit—the spirit which arouses the just wrath of every 
honest man—is well described in the following verses, which were 
written by a distinguished soldier now serving abroad. In the 
letter which accompanied them he says :— 

“I find that many share my dread that though we are near 
conquering the armies of our detestable foe, and, I trust, going to 
give him such financial and other punishment as will rest in the 








| general memory of mankind, the Germans may yet beat us spiritu- 


the small inshore stations have not received a proper share of | 


the abnormal] rise in market prices. 

Although the activities of the Society have during the war been 
severely curtailed by conditions arising from the war, a good 
beginning has already heen made towards correcting the artifi- 
cially unfavourable conditions from which the men suffer. In 
particular it has been instrumental in forming a number of 
co-operative societies—about a dozen in all—in various parts of 
the country, which by better business methods have very 
ys of their members. 


con- 
siderably augmented the earnil 
Let me give on instance. 


fishermen have been enabled to earn some £4,000 during the 
present season by co-operative methods. During last season the 


earnings of this same community were about £800. It is perfectly 
true that the difference in these figures is in part attributable to 
the general rise in fish values, but the prices offered by local 
dealers for the present season were substantially the same as 
those current during the previous one, so that but for the change 
in selling methods there would have been no change in the return 
to the fishermen. Results sich as this under all the circumstances 
are most encouraging. 

The Society hitherto has bee: 
from the Development Fund, and only to a relatively small extent 
by the subscriptions of members and voluntary contributions. 
The return of peace conditions will vastly enlarge the oppor- 
tunities for useful work by this Society. At the same time the 
continuance of the grants-in-aid may depend upen the amount of 
voluntary support forthcoming, and an increase in such support 
is therefore most earnestly to be desired, lest 
tes should be crippled just at the critical 
return of the younger men and the freeing of the fishing-grounds 


mainly supported by grants-in-aid 


the Society’s activi- 


create an increased need and a wider field for work. There ar 

no doubt among your readers imany who take an interest in these 

“ small-holders of the sea,” and therefore should be interested in 
work of the Society. I hope this letter will meet their exe. 


. . . 1 | 
A community of about twenty inshore 





juncture when the ! 


ally by reason of our becoming inoculated with some of their 
worst characteristics. After all, the war came as a result of 
Germany putting logically into action the theories of the song 
which occurs in the enclosed verses—theories which were largely, 
if more teebly, held before the war in other “ civilized ” countries. 
Those theories are deadly, and as foolish as their opposite—i.e 
mawkish sentiment.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., K. 


“ Saran’s Parry. 


Satan gave a cheery party, and he summoned all his friends 
And he set the table for them in the dusk : 
There was Mammon—purple robes a-fringed with guineas at the 
ends, 
There was Moloch—dripping jaws and gleaming tusk. 
And for lighting, what could better a cathedralled ancient town 
Set so skilfully ablazing by his imps ? 
While for music—screams of women, as their captors cut ’em down 
After samples were selected by the pimps. 
Round his lofty caverned halls, with their skull encrusted walls, 
Rose the odours and the smokings of the feast, 
And he chuckled in his pride, ‘Since the night the “ Saviour” 
died 
Never banquet could appproach it in the least.’ 
Satan little drinks himself, though on each surrounding shelf 
Gleamed the bloody-frothing tankards for his guests, 
For he keeps his wits—does he—though it pleases him to see 
That his friends are drinking deeply of his best. 


When the whole of them were sated, each achievement was nar- 
rated 
And he measured out his praises and his blame; 
Then he called ’em close around—you could hardly hear a sound, 
Nor have thought those eager listeners the same. 
“So far good ’—he cleared his throat to attain a clearer note 
‘But there’s much that still remains for us to do; 
For our most be-petted nation swiftly sinks to its damnation; 
We must find us fresh supporters, staunch and true. 
Now I’m sure a little thought will instruct us how we ought 
To approach the new conditions that we find; 
We must pour the German soul from its cracked and broken bowl 
And so poison quite another sort of mind. 
These “ Allies ” are stupid men, and, were much astonished when 
German Thought aud Method burst upon their view. 
They must also say that Force (as you know it does, of course) 
Gives the means to raise their fortunes once anew. 
Justice is Folly, and Mercy is stuff; 
Pile up my riches, I can't have enough. 
Woe to the struggler, up with the strong, 
Hail to Beelzebub—tfetch him along! 
Friendship is nought and Religion a Farce, 
Teach us how best we may rivals out-pass, 
Grinding bureaucracy circles our dream, 
Merit and honour are just what they seem, 
Useless embroideries—sharpen the knife—! 
Down with the friend in the struggle-for-life. 
Such is the song that I wish you to teach ’em, 
Lecture ‘em, write ’em, and sing ’em, and preach ’em; 
Soak ’em in falsehood and set ’em to fight— 
So we may finally conquer the Right.’ 
© * * a 


guesis now scattered—thoughtful as they passed: 
But up in Heaven the Voices—‘ This the last; 
The children know their lesson—they will not, 


Their God forgetting, be by God forgot.’ i 


His 
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COTTAGES. 
(To ‘THE ** SpecTator.’’] 
Siz,—The building of suitable cottages must precede any migra- 


tion into the country. I have recently been staying in country 
villages, but I 


looked at the charming cottages with eves which were not blinded 


places which are famous for their picturesque 
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by outside beauty. They certainly were charming, those Devon 
cottages, with their dun-coloured thatched roofs, their diamond- 
paned windows, their quaint doorways ; but what did these 
beauties weigh against tiny bedrooms, insufficient in number and 
unhealthily dark and small; staircases steep and awkward—in one 
ease actually stone and spiral; and with drainage and water 
supply generally non-exi:tent? In one place—this was not in 
Devonshire—I saw two rows of cottages with a two-foot space 
between. One of these rows had no back windows, and therefore 
eould never be ventilated by a through draught (why ehould 
human beings live like rabbits in a hutch ?), whilst the back 
windows of the other row, being overshadowed by their neighi- 
bours, gave mercly a dim twilight to the rooms. There were 
children in all these cottages, and it was easy to see how they 
would start life handicapped from the outset. 

Criticism is an easy trade, and a very depressing one too. I 
was most fortunate, at the end of my tour, to make the acquaint- 
ance of an old yeoman farmer, a genuine survival of the times 
when the country was far more thickly populated than at present. 
He was a man whom Charles Kingsley would have delighted to 
know, full of observation, keenly interested in politics, and wise 
with the genial wisdom of a man who had lived in close touch 
both with Nature and his fellow-men. We talked about the need 
for repopulating country places and about the defects of cottages. 
He told me that ever since he was a boy he had puzzled over the 
causes of things. With regard to housing, he had arrived at these 
conclusions, Cottages should have three bedrooms for decency’s 
sake. A great deal of money is wasted in building farmhouses and 
eottages by bad planning. Roofs are expensive, therefore they 
should be as simple as possible, avoiding all gables and unnecessary 
projections. Passages make houses larger, and therefore more 
expensive; they should be cut down as much as possible. He spoke 
sympathetically about parlours. “‘ Every woman,” he said, “ who 
has a bit of pride in her house likes a parlour to show off her 
things in.” For women, too, he was thoughtful in speaking of stone 
floors. These, he said, should never be put in rooms where women 
worked, because, their clothing being lighter than men’s, they 
were far more liable to chills from the ground. My yeoman 
remembered a time when not only was the village full, but nearly 
every man owned his own cottage. He gave me a reason for the 
disappearance of cottages which I had never heard before. He said 
that in the days before the Union workhouses, as each village had 
to support its own paupers, the ratepayers were anxious to turn out 
ef the village any persons who might later on need Poor Law relief. 
Accordingly, when a cottage came into the market, it would often 
be bought by the landowner and pulled down, lest there should be 
too many working people—potential paupers—in the villages. 

We discussed the Government scheme for State-aided housing. 
He was in favour of the idea, and gave me his suggestions, which I 
think are very well worth recording. His idea was that Govern- 
ment should encourage men to become owners of their own houses 
by advancing two-thirds of the cost of building, if the man would 
pay down the remaining one-third, Gradually the man should pay 
off the Government, the cottage in the interval being subject to 
inspection to secure that it was kept in proper repair, until he 
became full owner of the place. This, said my yeoman, would 
ensure a good class of tenant, and finally would introduce into the 
villages a set of men with a stake in the country. A policy like 
this, he declared, would “‘ thicken the population ”; at present, he 
said, the tenants took no interest in their cottages as they did not 
belong to them, they had no real home attachment, and they 
“moved in and out like the tide.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

GeorGina Home. 





HOUSING SCHEME. 

(To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectrator.’’] 
Sir,—May we take it that this popular Housing Scheme, which 
now bulks so largely in political propaganda, is in itself a com- 
promise, or even a sort of camouflage? Years ago when it was first 
pointed out “how the poor live,” attention was directed to the 
wretched dwellings, looked on by landlords only as a rent-drawing 
possession. Sanitary Commissions then got to work, but their best 
efforts were rendered futile by vested interests which checked 
effectual legislation. A strong opposition was put up by a host of 
“small landlords,” who could not or would not put their cottages 
into a proper sanitary state. If an inspector complained of the 
state of any occupied dwelling, the landlord just left the building 
untenanted—and nothing was done. All over England there are 
numbers of small dwellings (occupied and unoccupied) whieh could 
be made decent to live in, were money spent on them. There 
would be a great outcry against any proposal to “ help the land- 
lords” with public money? Yet we are constantly told that 
public morals are injuriously affected by the etate of the houses 
in which thousands are condemned to live. Carlyle was much 
impressed by John Stuart Mill’s “ country house,” formed out of 
several cottages joined together. In our day many people (of a 
class for which cottages were not originally built) make a com- 
fortable domicile out of one or more cottages, which the landlords 
are only too glad to allow them to “ restore” out of their pockets. 
Real genuine housing legislation should proceed on these lines: 
(1) In every district occupied and unoccupied (this would pro- 
vide against the ejectment trick) cottages should be reperted on by 








the sanitary inspector. (2) Those cottages beyond repair should 
be broken up. (3) In cases where the landlord cannot proyiq, 
the necessary repairs and improvements, he should be able to 
borrow money at reasonable charges from the County Coungi 
(4) Where the landlord enters an absolute non possumus, the 
cottages should be appropriated at a valuation by the County 
Council. (Lately inefficient farmers have been deprived of their 
farms.) Such legislation of course runs counter to the rights 
of property-owners and the stingy spirit of County Council 
finance. Thus we have the compromise of “ new houses for old,” 
which will leave the old sore uncared for while it increases the 
burden of the Income Tax payer.—I am, Sir, &., 

Ilam Vicarage, Ashbourne. Girxn Dateyyprg, 





THE MINIMUM WAGE IN AGRICULTURE. 
(To rue Epitor or THE “ Srecraror.’’] 

Sir,—Mr. Barnes-Austin’s letter in your issue of the 7th inst, oy 
the above subject seems to me eminently sane in its cCriticisns 
und forecasts. As regards the agricultural wage, concerning 
which I have some qualifications for expressing an opinion, the 
ultimate result must be one of two alternatives. The public 
must either consent to a tax on food, or the land will largely gy 
back to grass when prices fall to nearly, if not quite, the old level, 
as they inevitably will sooner or later. Mr. W. J. Malden, thay 
whom there is probably no better equipped judge of such matters 
in England, expressed this view most emphatically in the Tine 
the other day. With a touch of satire he remarked that the agri. 
cultural minimum wage was obviously the most popular measure, 
of recent times, with the general public, but that the latte 
seemed quite ingenuously unaware that it would eventually have 
to pay for any maintenance of that wage itself! That it will not 
fall on either landlord or farmer is as clear as that the sun 
shines. The farmer is not a philanthropist. He is out to make 
a not very easily made living and as much more as may be—like 
other business men. But is it likely that the industrials wij 
stand (after a brief post-war arrangement) a permanent bread 
tax in order that an agricultural minority may earn a certain 
wage ? The leopard will surely have to change his spots before 
accomplishing such an act of self-abnegation! ‘The doubtful til- 
lage land will then go back to grass, and only the very best hands 
be retained. The labourers differ enormourly in value, and the 
minimum wage, it must be remembered, represents the pay of the 
inferior hand. Laymen and townsmen talk vaguely of wonders 
that science, tractors, &., are going to perform. But they do not 
seem to realize that there are thousands of highly intelligent, 
first-class farmers in Great Britain who have spent their lives 
and energies in grappling with the most difficult and intricate of 
pursuits. Nor incidentally do these newspaper farmers seem 
in the least aware that even as things are Great Britain led the 
world up to 1914 in the average yield of grain per acre, as official 
tables published annually at fourpence apiece conclusively 
demonstrate; while in stock we have admittedly no rival. 0) 
course, there is room for improvement, far more in some districts 
than in others. But this millennium of agriculture dreamed of ly 
inexperienced outsiders is largely a chimera; while as for their 
particular nostrums, they are mainly the outpourings of political 
or social partisans who quite possibly could not distinguish 
ewede from: a white turnip, or barley from rye. 

Again, much superfluous commiseration is lavished by town 
people on the hard toil and the long hours of the farm labourer. 
As regards the first, they judge the healthy man of trained and 
hardened muscles, with a life-long experience of how to use then, 
by their own stiff joints and short winds. As to the second, the 
English labourer works much shorter hours even now than his 
fellows on the Continent or his kinsfolk in the United States and 
Canada. Threughout the latter countries, farmers, their sons 
and hired men, work with brief intervals from sunrise till sunse‘, 
and even so they work faster than English labdurers. They are 
just as healthy and us long-lived as the latter. And this in 
countries where there is an open ‘‘ English winter ” as well as in 
the colder climates. They would regard knocking off work on 4 
summer day at 4.30 as sheer lunacy, and as asking for trouble 
from those uncertain elements which in most climates the farmer 
has continually to fight, to say nothing of sacrificing precious 
hours in an exacting trade that bears no analogy whatever to 
manufacturing and the like. Our climate, too, is of all the most 
precarious for the farmer. Farm labour, again, is greatly varied. 
Some of it is easy work to a man of healthy body and trained 
muscles—carting, for instance, or sitting on machinery. A 
pepnlar novelist advocating the eight-hour system in the New 
Statesman the other day told the agriculturally ingenuous readers 
of that organ that the labourers “ were tired of hoeing their ow” 
potatoes by moonlight.” As a majority get away about 5 o'clock, 
and by the new daylight-saving system it is quite light till 
10 p.m. at the season of hoeing, comment is needless. But this is 
the sort of stuff that outsiders in these matters talk to one another, 
and apparently believe.—I am, Sir, &., A Moon-Raker. 

[We cannot share the misgivings of our correspondent, though 
we know that he has a good title to write on this eubject. The 
substance of the Corn Production Act was approved—was indeed 
suggested in advance—by some of the best agriculturists ™ 
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England. Even though our food costs us more (as indeed we feel 
sure it will), it will be worth while to pay the price, if thereby 
we are enabled to stand a siege, and if, incidentally, the balance 
between town and country life is kept true. Arable farming 
means many men on the land. Grass farming means a few.— 


Ep. Spectator.] 





NORTH-EAST ULSTER AND GREAT BRITAIN, 

{To tHe Epitor or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’) 
Sirn,—You recently referred to the great work which Ulster has 
done during the war in supplying linen for the aeroplanes. It 
js well to observe the important bearing of this on Ulster’s 
present demand for closer union with Great Britain. If Ulster 
had yielded to Mr. Lloyd George’s entreaties in June, 1916, and 
submitted to Home Rule, this supply of linen would not have been 
available, for the Dublin Parliament would certainly have pro- 
hibited the exportation of linen lest it might injure the country 
with which Ireland was on the terms of friendly neutrality. The 
Ulster minority might have protested, but would have been 
powerless to prevent the prohibition. 

As I am writing, I should like to correct a slight imaccuracy in 
“Belfast Man’s” letter which appeared in the Spectator of 
December 14th. He says that four-eevenths of the Protestants of 
Jreland are Presbyterians. According to the Census of 1911, as given 
in Whitaker’s Almanack, the members of the Church of Ireland 
numbered 576,611—that is, 13.1 per cent. of the total population; 
and the Presbyterians 440,525—that is, 10 per cent. I admit that 
the numbers may have changed somewhat since then, far the 
Protestants scattered through the South and West, who are mostly 
Episcopalians, being deprived of all chance of employment under 
the present Ultramontane domination, have been steadily leaving 
the country for freer lands; but the change cannot be as large as 
Belfast Man” supposes.—I am, Sir, &c., Unionist. 





“THE BRAVE THAT ARE NO MORPE.” 
(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
$iz,—After reading the letter from Mrs. Hewetson in your issue of 
the Mth inst., I feel I must endeavour to remove a mistaken idea 
lo which she gives expression, and which appears to be prevalent 
among some people. TLe decision of the War Graves Commission 
to erect headstones on the battlegrounds was in no way influenced 
by any action or suggestion on the part of the Jews who had lost 
sons in the war. As Senior Jewish Chaplain in France, I was 
consulted in January or February last upon the subject, but the 
tlefinite form of the memorial had already been settled by the 
Commission, and neither I nor any other representative of the 
Jewish community sought to advise with reference to the general 
design to be adopted. No English Jew would dream of intervening 
in any discuesion upon the best form of expressing the religious 
sentiments of his fellow-citizens of other faiths. Jew and 
Christian seek the same object in erecting memorials to their 
sacred dead—to give adequate expression to their common sorrow 
in a manner most in consonance with their own religious views—in 
loving memory of the deathless heroes of whom all alike are so 
proud.—I am, Sir, &., Micuae. Apter, Senior Jewish Chaplain. 
38 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W. 1. 





WINCHESTER COLLEGE MEMORIAL. 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sm,—Mr. Irving writes to you that he finds that the present 
generation of Winchester boys attaches little significance to some 
of the memorials of the past by which they are surrounded. He 
has himself supplied an answer by the eloquent words in which 
he expresses the feelings that are stirred by the founder’s buid- 
ings at favourable moments. But in general the influence of such 
things is only dimly recognized at the time, and it is in after life 
that it is most appreciated. This point was strongly urged at 
the meeting by General Sir Wilmot Herringham, who laid stress 
on the moral value of beautiful architecture gradually impress- 
ing itself on the mind. It is this permanent moral effect which 
the Committee seeks to secure by the aid of the genius of Mr. 
Baker. 

Jt is not fair to represent the present echeme as_ being 
pushed through by a few influential men. A carefully chosen and 
representative Committee has examined every proposal and sug- 
gestion, and so, step by step, has reached the scheme which was 
laid before the general meeting. That meeting was, in the nature 
of things, fortuitously composed, but after a full and interesting 
debate it adopted the scheme. The division of opinion shown both 
in the discussion and the voting was, I am confident, not that of 
age against youth. 

But even if it were otherwise, I think one may fairly demur 
fo the suggestion that it is the opinion of those who have served 
in the field that is to be mainly considered. In connexion with 
the memorial, every man will think first of what is nearest to 
his own heart, but essentially the scheme must be regarded as 
that of a building collectively erected by the whole Wykehamical 
brotherhood in honour of the whole gallant Wykehamical band 
that went out either to die, or to fall wounded by the way, or to 
return as victors. It is mainly the young who are commemorated, 


but it is the privilege of all ages to join in the commemoration, 
and to express their opinion on the form that it should take. 

Mr. Irving suggests a piece of beautiful sculpture. The diffi- 
culty is that sculpture, adequately expressive and permanently 
admirable, cannot be had for the asking. Judging by experience, 
it is only too likely to become a subject of derisive or compassion- 
ate comment within the space of a generation. Still, if the 
sculptor of genius should come forward with a memorable work, it 
might no doubt be made a welcome feature in the plan. 

It is stated that nearly half the amount required for the build- 
ing scheme has already been promised, much of it conditionally 
on that scheme being carried out. I apprehend that the next 
step will be to test the opinion of Wykehamists in general by 
sending out an appeal for subscriptions, accompanied by a full 
statement of what is proposed, and a full report of the discussion 
at the recent meeting. Every one will then be able to judge for 
himself between the speeches of Viscount Grey, Mr. H. A. L. 
Fisher, and General Sir W. Herringham, and those of their oppo- 
nents. If a favourable response is made, that will be the best 
proof that the Committee and the meeting rightly represented 
the general body of Wykehamical opinion. If not, the whole 
scheme will, I presume, be reconsidered by the Committee.—1 am, 
Sir, &., O_p Wrykeuamist (1874-79). 





THE POSITION OF ASSISTANT-MASTERS IN PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 
(To tHe Epiror or Tue “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—“ One Who Knows” may rest assured that, apart from the 
question of pensions, in a short time salary scales, with or witl- 
out the assistance of the State, will have to be adopted in all 
Public Schools great or small which will enable Masters to reach 
at least the highest standards laid down for the State Secondary 
Schools. Initial salaries have generally been adequate, but the 
increases in the case of Masters whe beeome neither Head-Masters 
nor House-Masters have as a rule been very meagre. This will now 
have to be remedied, and steps have already been taken in some 
schools to do so. To secure this much-needed reform economy will 
have to be effected in other ways, as the salaries of Masters will 
become the first charge upon the resources of the school. ‘This 
is as it should be, but hitherto the ever-increasing demands 
for expensive buildings and elaborate equipments, for which 
competition between schools and the satisfaction of the claims 
of British parents are mainly responsible, have too often 
exhausted the funds at the disposal of Governing Bodies. Educa- 
tion is very costly: parents feel it on the one side, and on the 
other Governing Bodies and Head-Masters realize the enormous 
cost entailed in combining efficiency with economy in the upkeep 
of aschool. “ Profiteering” is an ugly charge to bring against the 
Head-Masters of the great schools of England, and I doubt 
whether your correspondent would find any amongst those whe 
are really acquainted with the facts to support him. His compu- 
tation of the incomes of Head-Masters ranging from £3,500 to 
£10,000 is simply untrue, All men in public positions in Church 
and State, from Archbishops and Prime Ministers downwards, are 
to a very large extent administrators of their incomes. The sums 
they receive are in some cases known and in others conjectured 
and exaggerated, but many people are ignorant of the manner in 
which they are expended. Asa rule the most that publie men can 
do is to make some provision for those that come after them, and 
thus escape the charge, not of “ profiteering,” but of being “ worse 
than infidels.”"—I am, Sir, &c., W. PF. Buagnsipe. 
St. Edmund's School, Canterbury. 





GERMAN FOOD SUPPLIES. 
{To THE Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—It raay possibly interest your readers to hear the experience 
of an English officer who led his regiment into Cologne. He 
writes :— 

“In all the houses which we have been in the people have been 
only too anxious to oblige—at any rate, they are wise enough to 
know that it is to their advantage to do so. In the country di+ 
tricts there are few signs of starvation—apparently any amount 
of cattle and vegetables—but coming into these more populous 
districts one realizes how the war has hit the Hun. The well-to4lo 
classes arevall right, well elothed and apparently sufficiently fed, 
but the poorer classes, and especially the poorer children, show 
under-feeding only too clearly. The children are really pathetic— 
drawn, anaemic, thin, little faces and bodies and clothes miserable. 
Of course there are many exceptions, but during these last two 
days I have seen more ill-fed children than I ever remember 
before. Goodness knows I do not feel sorry for the better-class 
Hun, who deserves all the punishment he can get, but seeing the 
poor children cannot but soften one’s feelings.” 

It is well that the people should know that the better-class 
Germans have been taking very good care of themselves, but at 
the expense of the children.—I am, Sir, &c., M. 





METRICAL PROSE IN THE COLLECTS. 
{To the Eprtor or THe “ Spsctator.’’] 
Sir,—Your review of a book on the Collects induces me to recall 
attention to an article by Mr. John Shelly in the Church Quarterly 








for April, 1912, on the Metrical Prese of the Prayer Book. The 
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Latin Collects were composed rhythmically and with accented 
cadences; and to these the ears of our translators were so attuned 
that they have reproduced them. The three forms of cursus 
appear in the following instances: (1) Planus—‘‘ martyr St. 
Stephen,” “help and defend us,” “ prayers of Thy people,” 
“kingdom in heaven,” “man’s understanding,” “ mercy and 
pity "; and a variant of this oceurs in “ written for our learn- 
ing,” “many and great dangers,” “ happen to the body,” “ all 
things that may burt us.” (2) Tardus—‘‘ them that are penitent,” 
“hand of Thy majesty,” “ yoverned and sanctified,” “ continual 
godliness,” “His Resurrection.” (3) Velor—“ rise to the life 
immortal,” “ people which call upon Thee,” ‘desire of Thy 
humble servants,” “‘ truly and godly serve Thee,” “ lose not the 
things eternal,” “ wills of Thy faithful people.” In the 1549 Book 
the Sunday Collects were mostly from the Latin; those for Holy 
Days were mostly new. Out of 187 clause-endings 94 are in one or 
other form of the cursus. The Sunday Collects alone show 80 out 
of 148. The subject has a practical bearing on Prayer Book 
revision.—I am, Sir, &c., RK. H. W. 








BLIND-ALLEY OCCUPATIONS. 
(To tae Epivor or tHe “ Sprcraror.’’) 

Six,—May L ask if any of your readers have had experience (1) of 
inducing lads just leaving school to begin some work in which 
they could continue instead of becoming errand-boys, a blind- 
alley occupation, and (2) in providing substitutes for the familiar 
errand-boys? These two questions have just come up for discus- 
sion in an Educational Committee to which I belong, and the first 
does not seem so difficult, or perhaps so novel, as the second. A 
‘carrier’ common to a number of shops seems to me a possible 
solution of it in country districts; i.e., a cart, horse, and man to 
be maintained by several shops, so that customers would have their 
proyisions and parcels delivered (not necessarily the day of order- 
ing) by the earrier. This is merely a suggestion, and may not 
be practical I should be extremely grateful if any reader can 
advise me. We have a population of four thousand, and are six 
miles from the nearest large town.—I am, Sir &c., M. G. C. 





THE CENTRAL CHURCH FUND. 

{To vase Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 
Sir,—There is some truth in the letter of ‘* A Naval Chaplain,” 
but not, | think, the whole truth. There are many young men 
with a vocation to the ministry who are not devoid of self-respect, 
but yet who cannot possibly afford a two or three years’ course at 
a College; and we urgently need men from the working classes, 
if ever we are to get into touch with these classes again. There 
seem to me to be two objections far more serious than this one of 
self-respect. 

(1) Rather than more priests we need more Jay workers and 
permanent deacons, taken from the same classes as the N.C.O.’s of 
the Army, and the Warrant Officers of the Navy. We only spoil 
such men as a class by ordaining them priests and pretending 
they are educated gentlemen (in the ordinary sense of the term). 
Even we have sufficient “ officers,” if properly distributed, 
bat lack the connecting link between them the 
* privates ” of the Church. Yet the Archbishops’ scheme seems 
to be only repeating the old mistake. 
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(2) Out of the sixteen hundred soldiers of the B.E.F. who have 
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me: “ One-third your men are very good, one-third are 
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LADY ROBERTS’S FIELD GLASS FUND. 
(To rae Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 

Sir,—May I through the hospitality of your columns ask al] 
officers and others who have received glasses or telescopes on loun 
through my Fund to send them back to me now for return to their 
owners ? All instruments lent through my Fund bear the letters 
N.S.L. (National Service League), followed by a letter and a 
number. I should be glad if officers and others returning glasses 
would enclose in the case a note of acknowledgment for the owner, 
1 wish to record my gratitude, not only to the public for the 
munificent loan of thirty thousand glasses, but also to the 
Press for the valued help which it has given this undertaking, 
The address for glasses and correspondence is, The Manager, 
Lady Roberts’s Field Glass Fund, 64 Victoria Street, S.W. 1.—I 
am, Sir, &e., Roserrs. 





CHILDREN IN THE DARK. 
(To THe Epiror or THe “ Spectator.’’] 
Str,—I should like to say how fully I endorse the comments made by 
your correspondent Mr. Williams in the Spectator of November 30th 
on the subject of children’s prayers and hymns, and the regrettable 
note struck by so many of these as to fear of the dark. It seems 
such a generally accepted idea that a child is naturally afraid of 
the dark that it came to me almost as a surprise to find my own 
children quite devoid of the sensation. As a child myself I had 
been far less happy than I might have been owing to the prolonged 
régime of a nurse who peopled my small world with imaginary 
beings, always on the alert for a suitable opportunity to pounce 
on naughty children and whisk them away! The nursery wardrobe, 
chimney, and cupboard were their temporary billets, but a trap- 
door in a remote corner of the ceiling was their general head- 
quarters, from which a descent, especially after dark, might at any 
moment be expected! Small wonder, then, that an expedition to 
a dark room required the courage of a hero! As the result of my 
efforts that my children’s minds should never be shadowed by such 
nonsense, | have had the satisfaction of proving repeatedly that 
darkness has no terror for them. I have sometimes purposely asked 
one of the younger ones, after a journey to the top of the house to 
fetch something: ‘“‘ Did you switch on the light? ”” And the answer 
has nearly always been: ‘‘ Oh no, I knew exactly where to find it.” 
Once, after returning from a party, they told me one of the strangest 
things that had happened was that the little daughter of the hostess 
had cried because in a game of hide-and-seek she was afraid to go 
into her own nursery in the dark! Such an attitude seemed to 
them incomprehensible, and I was amused to hear long discussions 
on it. Had it been a strange nursery they could have understood 
that she was afraid of falling over furniture; but, as it was, the 
problem offered no solution! I must apologize for writing so much, 
hut this subject has always seemed to me very important, and the 
consequences of mistakes are sometimes terribly far-reaching.— 
l am, Sir, &e., Maroarst WILLIAMSON. 
3 Darlaston Road, Wimbledon, S.W. ° 





CHILDREN’S PRAYERS. 
{To tHe Epiror oF THE “ Specraror.’’) 
Six,—1 occupy only the humble place of an aunt, but 1 have uot 
forgotten my own childhood or my position as eldest sister, and I 
am unable to suppress my surprise at the prayers some of your 
correspondents have selected as suitable for children. 
one contained the words “‘ my either hand” and “* 
docks,” but as our Spectator goes on to a friend I can refer only 
io your correspondent of November 23rd. It seems to me that her 
three selections bristle with words and ideas that little children 
could not understand. I doubt whether an ordinary child would 
grasp the meaning of any single one of the twenty-two lines of 
Sir Thomas Browne’s poem. The evening hymn is an unpleasant 
memory of my own childhood. I was not afraid of the dark, but 
( vividly remember the horror inspired by the comparison between 
my comfortable little white bed antl a cold, damp grave! On the 
other hand, Vaughan’s poem, next quoted, fascinated me—chiefly, 
I think, because of the number of incomprehensible words it con- 
tained. “ Sentry,” I remember, pleased me much—it was not such 
a familiar word in those peaceful days—and “ beauteous files ”’ I 
first took to be “ beauteous flies ”’—dragon-flies perhaps. The 
personification of Peace is another puzzle. I do not see how a 
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ing of words, or by terror, or by frequent reference to great 
sinfulness and the need for atonement—quite a different thing from 
being sorry for temporary naughtinesses. My little brother un- 
consciously altered the line of a well-known hymn into “T am 
hoth weak and simple’! Lastly, I cannot understand why a 
hymn like 
“Thou that once on mother’s knee 
Wast a little one like me”’ 

should induce trivial or unworthy sentiment. Is it sentimentality 
which brings that beautiful starry look into children’s eyes when 
they hear “ that sweet story of old ” how Jesus took little children 
like themselves into His arms ? Like another of your corre- 
spondents, we learnt to pray in the simple words of “ Jesus, tender 
Shepherd,” with which three words my baby-nephew now leads 
off nursery evening prayers.—I am, Sir, &c., D. A. L. 
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December 28, 1918.] 
[To tHE Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’) 

—In regard to the letters from various correspondents touch- 
jng on the authorship of the hymn for children that E cited, T 
think you must be right in saying it may have been worked 
on by Bishop Ken, and re-created. The source from which I drew 
a small “Thumb Bible,” republished in 1898 under the 
rship of Jeremy Taylor.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Pamers GLENCONNER. 


Se, 


it is 
autho . 
Glen, Innerleithen, S« otland. 








NOTICE.—When ‘‘ Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with @ pseudonym, or are marked 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agree- 
ment with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression, 
In such instances, or in the case of “‘ Letters to the Editor,” insertion 
only means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient 
interest and importance to warrant publication. 








POETRY. 
—>——. 
THE CHRISTMAS DOVE. 
Tone lost, long sought by prayer, by sighs, 
The Dove descends on Christ once more, 
The Dove, the Darling of the skies, 
Christ, Whom to see is to adore. 
Soft flutter of relenting wings! 
Sweet child-touch on a wounded wor!d! 





The bloom returns of vanished springs— 

And back to Hell the sword is hurled! 
Proud pxans cleave the air, like that 

Which swelled on the first Christmas morn, 
And, murmuring our Magnificat, 

We kiss the Prince of Peace, new-born. 


Pacurxse W. Roose. 








BOOKS. 


CANON BARNETT.* 

Tr is to be regretted that this Memoir, essentially wide-reaching 
in its appeal, must by reason of its length, minuteness, and costli- 
ness inevitably be restricted to a limited circle of readers. Yet: if 
we allow for a certain exuberance of treatment and the inclusion 
-depreeated by severe crities of biography-—of ‘‘ friends,’ Mrs, 
Barnett has admitted little that is foreign to her purpose of giving 
® full and true picture of her husband and his multifarious end bene- 
ficent activities. And agein, inasmuch es they were collaborators 
throughout, the record was bound to be a joint biography, and there- 
fore of greater than normal length. But it has few longueis, though 
much space is devoted to education, a subject of immense importance, 
but too often made excruciatingly dull in the works of professional 
‘educationists."’ Mrs. Barnett has a vivacious pen, and a happy 
kneck of anecdotal illustration. Best of all, she has surmounted 
the chief obstacle in the way of the family biographer by her resolute 
refusal to paint her husband as a saint or a paragon; and she has 
been rewarded for her honesty, for her book enables one to under- 
stand how a man of insignificant and homely presence, who was 
neither a great preacher nor endowed with any commanding gifts 
of person or intellect, was yet enabled to achieve a great work. 
From his mother he inherited his championship of the weak ; his 
maternal grandfather, a shipowner, was a pioneer of co-partnership, 
end another ancestor on the same side withdrew his ships from the 
slave trade at great personal loss. The home atmosphere was 
Evangelical in religion, ultra-Tory in politics. Samuel Barnett 
never went {0 a school after early youth, but was educated by tutors, 
end took a Second in History at Oxford, where he graduated from 
Wadham, then a home of Evangelicalism. A trip to America 
“knocked the Toryism*’ out of him; he was ordained in 1867; 
served as a curate for five years at St. Mary’s, Marylebone ; was 
appointed to St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, by Bishop Jackson in 1873; 
worked as en East End Vicar for twenty years ; was made Canon of 
Bristol in 1893, and Canon of Westminster in 1906. 

So much for the brief outlines of an indefatigable life of 
ective benevolence. What geve him his strength was a mixture 
of humility and courage, patience and combativeness. His 
apparent inconsistencies are well explained by his wife as 
Stages of growth. His chief aims remained uneltered, though 
in regard to method his views were considerably modified, 
and at the back of ell the movements with which he was 
associated was the idea that “ the main duty of humanity was to 
raise itself to its birthright.” From early youth he was self-destined 
to the ministry; he does not seem to have ever been seriously 
troubled with doubts; theological disputations did not interest 
him, and he seldom talked about religion, though religion was at the 
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core of his being. THe felt an overpowering call to assist the poor, 
but he was the life-long fos of indiscriminate almsgiving, and one 
of the earliest supporters of the C.0.S. In later life he was converted 
to a belief in universal old-age pensions and State assistanca in 
certain directions—labour colonies, free breakfasts for elementary- 
school children, &c. What strikes one most in the record of all the 
movements in which he was associated as an originator or helper 
is his capacity for enlisting people of all creeds, classes, and polities 
to work for a common end. He did for the East End what Sir 
Horace Plunkett has done for Ireland. Where he did not actually 
originate, he was rich in practical suggestions, lending impetus to 
movements without interfering in details, finding suitable jobs for 
the most eccentric as well as the most able of his followers, always 
accessible, but never intrusive. He had a genius for delegating respon- 
sibility and a *‘ business acumen ” seldom found in clerical philan- 
thropists. He will be perhaps remembered longest for giving reality 
to his idea that the rich and educated should raise and help the poor 
by their personel service. He was the parent and the unceasing 
advocate of University Settlements, the founder and first Warden 
of Toynbee Hall, the first to organize the fraternization of the West 
and East End on a residential basis. He was the first, again, to 
realize the need of scientifie accuracy in bringing home to the public 
the condition of the poor. Early in his ministry at St. Jude's he 
set a worker to inquire into and tabulate all the facts concerning 
the entire population of a single street. (Mr. Charles Booth told a 
Toynbee Hall audience that the first impulse which led him to the 
colossal work which culminated in his great book on the Life and 
Labour of the People came from Canon Barnett.) He was, we may note 
in this context, a determined foe of all sensationalism in philanthropy. 
He believed, within limits, in publicity, but strongly condemned the 
practice of newspapers constituting themselves elmoners. ‘The 
Press method of raising money increased poverty, because through 
it poverty came to be regarded as a domestic asset ; it degraded the 
poor, because people so advertised lose their self-respect : they beg 
and are not ashamed, they are content to be pitied ; and lastly, ** it 
hardens the common conscience. A far-reaching effect of these 
tales of suffering heaped on suffering is that the publie demands 
more and more sensation to move it to benevolence.” 
Barnett also deserves to be held in grateful remembrance for what 
he accomplished, to use his wife’s phrase, in ‘‘democratizing higher 
education, or idealizing elementary education.’’ The value of art 
in humanizing the East End was with him a constant preoceupetion ; 
he enlisted the aid of Morris end Watts, started exhibitions and flower 
shows, and personally conducted visits of East-Endera to public 
galleries. In music as a handmaid of religion and a refining social 
influence he was a firm believer. Yet he wes colour-blind and tune- 
deaf. In grappling with the housing problem he was the pupil of 
Octavia Hill, and her indefatigable seconder in raising funds to buy 
up slum property and replace it by decent dwellings. The Garden 
Suburb and the Children’s Holiday Fund were his wife's ideas, but 
found in him an enthusiastic supporter, though he was no believer 
in Nature Study ; he revelled in the beauties of Nature, but had no 
sympathy for what he called dissecting them. Mrs. Barnett includes 
in her account of the C.H.F. some diverting and pathetic extracts 
from the letters written by children in reply to printed questions as 
to their experiences :— 

“*. . . ‘One of the sheep was called Lord Kitchener. Wherever 
it went the other sheep would follow it.’ ... ‘1 have heard of a 
small bird which had a very large appetite. In one day it ate one 
hundred and forty-four insects, assorted, twelve grasshoppers, 
twelve meal-worms, one caterpillar and fifteen flies.’ ... *'The 
pig whose body is made of pork, bacon and dripping.’ . . . ‘The stveam 
in our village was very heppy, jumping from ledge to ledge.’ 
‘We sang in the train coming home to keep ourselves from crying 
because we were so sorry to leave the nice country.’ ” 

The limits of our space prevent our dwelling on many other phases 
of Canon Barnett’s life as a reformer—his work as a Guardian, 
especially in connexion with pauper schools; his support of ** seat- 
tered homes *’ es opposed to “ barracks’; his views on labour 
his endless benevolence as unofficial mentor, consvler, 
Few men of our time have appealed to a wider 
constituency. His tolerance exposed him at times to bitter attacks 
from ultra-clericals. An independent and advanced Liberal, anxious 
to get out of Egypt, contemplating with equenimity the cutting of 
the painter with the Colonies, and an impenitent Pro-Bocr, he yet 
never allowed his political views to affect his personal friendship 
with those who differed from him, or to interfere with their co-oper- 
Many of his judgments and predictions— 
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ation in his schemes. 
notably in regard to the Germans—have been falsified by events. But 
in the realm of practical benevolence, or ** Practicable Socialism,” 
to borrow the title of the book he wrote with his wife, he made few 
mistakes and achieved many abiding triumphs. His humanitarian- 
ism was tempered with sagacity, void of fanaticism, and refreshed 
with a saving sense of humour. He was an excellent letter-writer, 
and the account of his experiences of Herbert Spencer as a fellow- 
traveller in Egypt is not only extreordinarily amusing, but full of 
acute criticism of the limitations of that ‘‘ Casaubon without even 
a Dorothea.” As he says, “ there is nothing like personal contact 


with a philosopher for showing one the strength of one’s opposition 


? 





to his views.” 
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TRADITIONS OF BRITISH STATESMANSHIP.* 

Jv is @ pleasure to read Mr. Arthur Elliot's dispassionate roflec- 
tions on the war and on the political changes which it has brought. 
Whea he edited the Edinburgh Review and sat in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Elliot represented the moderate men—the cross- 
bench party—who have elways had a greater influence in Britain 
than party organizers care to admit. In these exciting days his 
sober comments on affairs are worth having. The swift march of 
events has falsified some of his speculations, especially in regard to 
Austria, whose utter collapse he did not foresee a year ago, but has 
not effected the value of his book, with its serene temper and its 
insistence upon large views. The first chapter, on the Jenoeral 
Lines of British Foreign Policy,’ seems to us specially admirable 
as & corrective of much ignorant and prejudiced criticism. He 
points out that ‘for the last four or five generations there has been 
very general agreement amongst our statesmen as to the funda- 
mental principles upon which the foreign policy of the country should 
be conducted, and the ends to which it should be directed; though 
at times differences have been wide and vehement as to the means 
by which these ends could be best attained.”’ ‘The leaders of both 
the historic Parties have avoided anything in the neture of aggres- 
abroad. ‘ National security, not national aggrandisement, 
has been the persistent aim of British statesmanship.” Mr. Elliot, 
of course, regards the British Navy as the basis of our foreign policy. 
* The one unchanging necessity for the British people from genera- 
tion to generation is the maintaining of their strength at sea.” 
Halifax's often-quoted remark of 1694, ** Look to your Moat,” is as 
true now as it was then. Our Navy is, and must always be, our 
main line of defence. Secure at home, we have been able to use our 
strength to defend the liberties of Europe against Napoleon or 
William If. Mr, Elliot does not claim any special virtue for our 
peaceful policy. Unlike other Powers, ‘ Great Britain alone had 
nothing to gain by war, and knew it, excepting always greater 
security for peace.’’ Partisans called one another * Jingoes ’’ and 
* Little Englanders,” but their leaders held fast to the same princi- 
ples of national interest. Lord Palmerston surrendered the Ionian 
Islands and Lord Salisbury gave up Heligoland ; neither of them 
could be ecalied a “ Littl Englander.’ On the other hend, Mr, 
(iledstone, who was no “ Jingo,”’ occupied Egypt by force of arms. 
ach statesman was acting, not according to a narrow party creed, 
but in the permanent interests of his country as he, rightly or 
wrongly, conceived them. Mr. Elliot shows how curiously alike 
were Lord Palmerston end Mr. Gladstone in their view of Great 
Britain as “ the champion of justice and right,”’ anc friendly to all 
und permanently allied to none, or as “the sole comparatively 
unsuspected Power.” Mr. Gladstone, he reminds us, indulged in 
the autumn of 1870 in these enticipations of a Golden Age, with 
which many sanguine souls are comforting themselves to-day :— 

“We should do as we would be done by. We should seek to 
found @ moral empire upon the confidence of the nations, not upon 
their fears, their passions or their antipathies, Certain it is that a 
new law of nations is gradually taking hold of the mind, and aiming 
to sway the practice of the world, a law which recognizes independ- 
ence, Which frowns upon aggression, which favours the pacific rule, 
which aims at permanent not temporary adjustments; ebove all, 
which recognizes as a tribunel of paramount authority the general 
judgment of civilized mankind.” 


sion 


It is pathetic to recall these words after a half-century of dis- 
illusionment, but it was not the fault of this country that Mr. 
Gladstone's vision was unfulfilled. 

We shall not follow Mr. Elliot through his account of our relations 
with Germany up to the outbreak of war. It is a very temperate 
stutement of the case. Indeed, the author might have done fuller 
justice to Lord Grey of Fallodon by making larger use of Prince 
Lichnowsky's revelations concerning the Portuguese and Turkish 
barguins which Lord Grey of Fallodon vainly offered to Germany. 
Those bargains would, we think, have been disastrous to British 
interests, as well as to the natives of the Portuguese colonies and of 
Asiatic Turkey. But the point is that Lord Grey of Fallodon, 
whom our advanced Socialists accuse of making the war, was so 
anxious to keep the peace that he offered Germany almost everything 
she could ask for in Africa and Turkey, only to have his Treaties 
contemptuously flung aside. He carried the policy of conciliation 
to the extreme limit, and thus, when the enemy insisted on war by 
invading Belgium, we could fight with an absolutely clear conscience. 
Mr. Elliot recalls as an interesting parallel to Lord Grey of Fallo- 
don’s warning talk with Prince Lichnowsky on July 29th, 1914, 
the couversation of May Ist, 1864, in which Lord Palmerston told 
the Austrian Ambassador that, though Great Britain could not 
send an army to fight for Denmark, he himself would regard it 
“as en effront and insult to Englend” if an Austrian squadron 
passed up the Channe! on its way to bombard Copenhagen. Lord 
Palnerston was not supported by his Cebinet in his policy of protest, 
but at any rate he secured a guarantee thet the Austrian Fleet would 
not enter the Baltic. Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey of Fallodon 
adopted a somewhat similer course when on August 2nd, 1914, 
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they assured the French that the German Fleet would not be per. 
mitted to pass through the Channel or the North Sea to attack the 
French coasts or French shipping. But Mr. Asquith, unlike Lord 
Palmerston, had a united Ministry and a united nation behind him 
We must mention, too, that Mr. Elliot, besides commending without 
reserve the action of the Asquith Government in declaring war, 
defends it against the charge of having failed to prepare for 
struggle which it knew to be imminent. He points to the high 
efficiency of the Navy and to the speed with which the Expedi- 
tionary Force was mobilized and transported to France as proofs 
that our Government had made very serious preparations for the 
evil day. Mr. Elliot’s defence is incomplete, but deserves 
attention. . 


Tn regard to domestic politics, the author is frankly perplexed 
and disturbed by the exaltation of the Executive, and especially 
of the Prime Minister, at the expense of the House of Commons, 
He thinks that Mr. Asquith would have done well to go to the 
country in the autumn of 1915, instead of prolonging the life of 
Parlixmment. ‘The General Election, he says, would have occasioned 
few contests, but it would have given the House of Commons a 
representative character, as the members would have been elected 
on the sole issue of the war. The repeated postponements of the 
Dissolution, he thinks, weakened the House and gave larger and 
larger powers to the Governinent—powers which may not be readily 
given up. Mr. Elliot is distrustful of the new plan of settling con- 
troversies in private conclave and producing agreed settlements, 
like the Reform Act, or the compromise which the simple-minded 
looked to the Irish Convention to bring about. He prefers the old 
British way of debating reforms openly in the House of Commons 
and reaching a conclusion there after an interchange of opinions. 
Mr. Elliot’s remarks on this point are worth noting, because Mr, 
Lloyd George apparently expects the new House to accept without 
debate the measures which his expert advisers will put before it for 
the reconstruction of the national system :— 

“It is not, or at least ought not to be, the business of a ‘ War 
Cabinet,’ called into being by stress of circumstances and for a 
special purpose, to draw up a political programme even for giving 
us ‘a better world’ to live in. It is theirs to do what is necessary 
to win the war. Organic and fundamental reforms may be ver\ 
desirable ; but the British people would like to see them introduced 
and supported by responsible statesmen after public discussion ani 
parliamentary debate. ‘Speakers’ Committees,’ and * [Irish Con- 
ventions,’ and ‘ compacts’ between party whips in the House of 
Commons may possibly facilitate the addition of far-reaching and 
irrevocable measures to the Statute Book. The new machinery 
for Constitution-making would seem to relieve individual statesmen 
and Ministers from responsibility, which is exactly what is not 
wanted. In this way it may be doubted whether we shall ever 
get a Constitution ‘ that will march.’ The Statute Book is not tlie 
last chapter in the history of any great reform. In the past, at ull 
events, this country has thought itself entitled to know where it 
was going, to demand from its statesmen even with some particu- 
larity wheve they were leading it.” 

The author devotes an excellent chapter to Ireland. He casti 
gates the “ policy of helplessness and hopelessness ”’ as it deserves, 
and points out that the Irish Nationalists or Sinn Feiners really want 
Separation, that they cannot have it, and that nothing less will 
content them. ‘‘ The Irishman shares the rights and privileges of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen in an united nation. Irish Nationalists 
will not be allowed to break it up. It is no kindness to any section 
of the people of Ireland to leave this in doubt.” There, in three 
sentences, is the essence of the matter. We coukl wish that our 
rulers were as plain-spoken as Mr. Elliot. 





A PADRE IN FRANCE.* 
Ir was a misfortune for “‘ George Birmingham” that when he 
elected to go to France as a padre he could not have as his adviser 
and protector that redoubtable cleric the Rev. J. J. Meldon. 
True, the companion that Fate found for him was sufficiently 
enterprising to steal apples from a railway truck when no other 
lunch was available, and generally displayed a spirit superior 
in strength to that of ‘George Birmingham.” But it needed 
the red-haired curate of Ballymoy to carry things through properly. 
He would never, we are convinced, have been overawed by officials 
with the mere title of M.L.O. or R.T.O., or abashed by a Chaplain- 
General, even though that dignitary did combine the powers of a 
General and a Bishop; and he would undoubtedly have flouted 
the verdict of the M.O., in spite of the ‘‘many-tabbed ’’ condition 
of that officer, and been sent with his companion to the front 
trenches. It is easily conceivable, indeed, that in the over-zealous 
performance of his duties he would have been taken prisoner, 
persisted in being brought before the German General Staff, and there 
given them such an oration on Ireland, and Ballymoy in particular, 
that the General Staff would have been even more bemused over the 
Irish question than they proved to be. But ‘‘ George Birmingham,”’ 
having left ‘J. J.”’ behind, never got further than the Per- 
manent Base. He had no adventures, he says apologetic- 
ally. Even the air raids were rarely, as Mr. Meldon might have 
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said, more than warnings, and never approached the dimensions of 
those or London. The only adventure “George Birmingham 7 
confesses to is his leap on to a wayside station from’a moving train 
which, announced to travel to one destination, decided at the last 
moment to go to another. But if Permanent Baso provided no 
thrilling episode, it provided plenty of material for *‘‘ George 
Birmingham's” sympathetic and humorous study of men and 
things. ‘‘ War at the front,” he says, ‘has been described as an 
affair of months of boredom punctuated by moments of terror.” 
War at P.B. is to be described as “‘ months of boredom unpunctuated 
even by terrror”’: ‘‘ Yet even behind the lines, in the“ remotest 
places, that which moves our admiration far outshines what is 
sordid and mean, We still bless, not war, but soldiers. We 
forcet the failures of man in joyful contemplation of his 
achievements.” 

Life in the Army, even at P.B., was at first a thing of embarrass- 
ment. ‘I, # man of over fifty, went back with a leap to the emo- 
tions of forty years before. I was a new boy in a big school.” 
Military discipline bewildered him. Reduced to ‘an annoying 
sense ” of his insignificance in the general scheme, he developed a 
nervous anxiety as to the proper adjustment of straps and buttons, 
points of precedence as between an artillery Captain and a padre, 
and was abjectly respectful to the Adjutant, whom he at first 
mistook for a Colonel, and whose position he later discovered to be 
“something like that of an Archdeacon, a man of enorinous 
importance whose duties it is a little difficult to define 
exactly.” 

“ George Birmingham's *’ remarks on the value of colour and music 
in Army life are interesting and suggestive. He deplores the pre- 
valence of ‘“‘ the devil of khaki,’ and is emphatic about the moral 
effect even of a twinkling spur. ‘‘ Men want colour,” he says, 
“just as they want liquid and warmth,” and the pathetic efforts 
made by men to introduce a little colour into the khaki-coloured 
world are a proof, he holds, of this contention. He therefore rejoices 
that the development of camouflage has driven the authorities 
in some degree to colour. Hydroplanes, like Cubist pictures 
and tents with decorations inspired by Mr. Augustus John, are, 
it has proved, much less easily seen by airmen than more 
sober colours. ‘‘It seems a short step to take from colouring 
tents to colouring uniforms. In the next war, if there be a next 
war, regiments will perhaps move against the enemy gay as king- 
fishers and quite as difficult to see.’’ ‘‘ George Birmingham ” is 
equally eloquent on the moral and spiritual value of music. He 
gives instances of the craving of the troops for music and the 
voluntary efforts to supply bands, and adds :— 


““Musie in old days was looked upon as an important thing 

in war. The primitive savage beat drums of a rude kind before 
setting out to spear the warriors of the neighbouring tribes. 
Joshua’s soldiers stormed Jericho with the sound of frumpets 
in their ears. Cromwell’s mon sang psalms as they went forward. 
Montrose’s highlanders charged to the skirl of their bagpipes. 
Even a pacifist would, I imagine, charge if a good piper played in 
front of him.” 
‘‘ George Birmingham "’ might have added that the recent fighting 
furnishes instances in support of his argument—to quote only 
the epic of the Scottish piper who rallied the troops to the 
music of his pipes till he and the magic pipes fell riddled with 
bullets. 

The book gives some interesting glimpses into the nature of a 
padre’s work in the B.E.F. Very moving is the description of the 
constant departure of drafts for the firing-line, when it was the duty 
of the padre to speak to the men. ‘‘I saw scores of these drafts 
depart for the unknown, terrible front. I never got over the feeling 
of awe.’’ And before leaving, in the light of candles set up on a 
rude altar in some bare room or hut, men gathered to partake of 
the Sacrament. ‘‘ These eucharists are among the scenes whish 
it is impossible ever to forget.’ ‘Very little,’ says ‘‘ George 
Birmingham,” “did the departing soldier think about himself, 
and very much about those he left behind and the thousand details 
of life in some English village or some great city.”” Yet though their 
talk was not heroic, they were in soul heroic. In a chapter on 
“ Padres” ‘‘ George Birmingham ” endeavours to appreciate the 
attitude of the average man to the padre. His conclusions will be 
disquieting to many, for he feels that at present the status of the 
padre is not much higher than that of ‘a good sport.” The 
ordinary man and the parson have got to know one another better 
out in France. ‘‘ Freed from the society of elderly womon, the 
British cleric has without difficulty made himself very much at 
home in the company of men.” But “a padre is not one of the 
serious things in army life. . Religion, his proper business, 
is an extra, like music lessons at a public school.” ‘ George 
Birmingham,”’ however, ends on a more optimistic note. “ Men are 
beginning to realize that the padre is not a supernumerary member 
of the officers’ mess. Will the padre, before this abominable 
war is over and his opportunity past, be able to establish his 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW DIARY.* 

WE welcome another issue of Mr. Maxse’s National Review Diary.' 
Readers will find it as poignant and as entertaining as any of tho 
previous numbers. The power of the quoted word, without note 
or comment, is extraordinarily well illustrated by Mr. Maxse’s 
plan of ‘‘dibbling in” a quotation for each day in the year. He 
flies with delightful irresponsibility from Lord Nelson to Chatham, 
and from the Book of Job to Mr. Lloyd George; from the Kaiser 
to Burke, and from Cromwell to the Emperor Karl. We get a 
start and jump from almost everybody in turn. A perusal of the 
work can indeed hardly be managed which is not annotated with 
exclamations of ‘‘ Imagine his having said that!’ Hore are one 
or two delightful things. On January 2nd we find: ‘‘I did not, 
my dear friend, come to the Baltic with a design of dying a natural 
death.”’-—Nertson, Pettigrew II., p. 62. Glorious too is another 
Nelson tag on January 12th: ‘‘ I would not detract from the merit 
of my greatest enemies..'—Nertson, Hamilton Papers IT., p. 128. 
On January 24th is set forth one of Mr. Lloyd George's odd 
statements :— 

“Germany has occupied a great position in the world. It is 
not our wish or intention to question or destroy that position for 
the future, but rather to turn her aside from hopes and schemes of 
military domination and to see her devote all her strength to the 
great beneficent tasks of the world.’’—Central Hall, Westminsier, 
January 5th, 1918. 

Equally significant is the following delicious flower plucked from 
the rather exiguous garden of Lord Beaverbrook :— 

“The efforts of the Press are quite as important as the efforts 
of the Army.’’—Lorp BEAVERBROOK, Minister of Propaganda, to 
the Foreign Press: Association, April 9th, 1918. 

We knew of course that the politicians and newspaper-proprictors 
believed that it was they, and not our soldiers and sailors, who 
won the war, but we have never seen it put quite so crudely before. 


It is curious to see how the truth will sometimes leak out even in 
a statement by a German soldier :— 

‘* England will never fight us: Ramsay MacDonald is omnipotent 
with your working classes, and we shall see to it that such efforts 
do not fail for lack of funds.”—-CotoneL, Von Kuorz, a highly 

laced Staff officer in Prussian Army, to Mr. William Harvey 
amilton. Reproduced in a letter to the Morning Post of 
August 1lth, 1916. 

We will conclude our notice of this peppery but most useful 
little book with the following :— 

‘*T thank God I am neither a Minister nor a leader of Opposition.” 
—Burkg, Regicide Peace. 

Perhaps if Burke had lived now he would have added: ‘* Nor a 
journalist.”’ 

But Mr. Maxse has not finished with our politicians, our journal- 
ists, the Germans, or other creeping things, in he National Review 
Diary. The National Review Reminder for .: 19, a useful block 
almanac with the pages perforated to tear off easily, has also a 
quotation for every day, most of them taken from Governme it 
Reports. Many of these are most useful. and give an admira|ile 
primd-facie case for bringing German offenders to trial. Take for 
example the following entry under Tuesday, February 11th 

‘* From to-day there are to be no more prisoners. All prisouei 
are to be put to death. Tho wounded, with or without arms, are 
to be put to death. Prisoners, even when forming big unita, are to 
be put to death. Not a man alive is to be left behind us.”’- 
Order signed by General Stenger, commanding the 58th Brigade of 
the 14th (Bavarian) Corps, August 26th, 1914. 

The next entry, though not official, is very curious :— 

«Talk about your so-called atrocities, which our men are said 
to have committed in Belgium,’ they said to me, ‘it would be 
nothing in comparison to what our men would do in England, and 
we women want to be there too.’ .’—-Report by Mr. Gustav 
Roeder, of the New York World, upon the State of Mind of German 
Women. April, 1915. 

The passages in regard to the treatment of our prisoners, even 
though many of them are well known, produce an appalling effect 
by their almost daily iteration. 





DR. ELSIE INGLIS.f 
Few of the minor episodes of the Great War deserve to be remem- 
bered longer, or in fuller detail, than the work of Dr. Elsie Inglis 
and the Scottish Women’s Hospitals units in Serbia and on the 
Rumanian frontier. Lady Frances Balfour's book does not give 
by any means the complete history of an undertaking certainly 
second to none in excellence of organization, in high ideals brilliantly 
and practically carried out, in difficulties nobly overcome and 
hardships borne in @ cheerful spirit beyond all praise. There was 
always something peculiarly interesting in the story of that group 
of women of superabounding energy, with their passionate striving 
in and out of season in the cause of Women’s Suffrage during those 





position as something more, as perhaps the minister and steward 
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days when its complete victory seemed as remote as the means that 
would bring it about were undreamed of, suddenly at the call of 
humanity and patriotism laying aside all their ambitions and throw- 
ing themselves heart and soul into “the great adventure.” The 
full history will have to be written, for though Dr. Elsie Inglis was the 
founder and moving spirit of the “ S.W.H.,” the unit personatly led 
by her was only ono of those sent out by the Suffrage Societies to 
tho various battle-fronts and war-devastated regions where their 
help was urgently needed. 

The difficulties mot with by Dr. Inglis at the beginning of her 
work seem almost incredible in looking back. ‘* My good lady, go 
hom» and sit still,’ was the response of a high London authority 
when the Edinburgh woman doctor, the strong and convinced though 
never “ militant ” suffragist, laid before him her scheme for helping 
tho wounded, early in the war. She went home, but she did not 
sit still, As the War Office of that day would havo nothing to do 
with her plans, she said to her friends at home: ‘‘ We will have a 
unit of our own.’ Then, “ under the steam-hammer of her energy,” 
tho idoa becamo fact, and the Scottish Women's Hospitals Committee 
bogia, in tho early autumn of 1914, to show what ‘ women could 
do to help in the war."’ It seems amazing now that women’s power 
and oapacity for this and much more could ever have been doubted. 
The story of that great history-making change has indeed reached 
its climax in the four wonderful years just past. 

It is tho best tribute to Lady Frances Balfour's short biography 
of Dr. Elsie Inglis that one wishes it longer. One would have liked 
«a much fuller account than that given in hor letters, for instance, of 
tho adventures of herself and her unit in Serbia and also on the 
Rum iwno-Russian frontier after her adventurous voyage and journey 
through Russia in the autuma of 1916. But we must wait for the 
history that is to coms. Those who know best tell us that not even 
in tho terrible Sorbian days of the fever and the retreat was Dr. 
Inglis’s work so valuable, so hard and exhausting, as at Galatz 
in tho autumn and winter of that year. ‘‘ There were masses and 
masses of wounded,’’ writes Mrs. Haverfield, ‘‘ and she and her 
«loctors and nurses performed operations and dressings for fifty- 
cight hours out of sixty-throe.”’ And she was not a young or a 
strong woman. At the outbreak of war she was within a few days 
of her fiftieth birthday. But the undaunted courage with which 
she began her work nevor failed her to the end; nor her trust in 
God and her country. ‘ You don't know,” she wrote to hor sister 
in January, 1917, ‘‘ what a comfort it is on this tumultuous front, 
to kaow that all you people at home have just settled down to it» 
and that you'll put things right in the long run... . But it is a 
bigger job than any of you imagine, I think.” 














Tho real success of Lady Frances Balfour's book, at which no 
doubt she aimod, and for which we are grateful, is not so much the 
eecount of Dr. Inglis’s work as the portrait of Dr. Inglis. The 
attractive faco that moots us in the frontispiece, a face full of 
humour and goodness, sincerity and wisdom, gives an impression that 
is carried out through the book. The brave spirit to whom diffi- 
culties, such as would have daunted any ordinary person, were 
only an added interest in work undertaken, is matched by the 
generous, unselfish spirit that answered: ‘‘ Not I, but my unit,” 
whon she was reminded on her deathbed of the “ magnificent work ” 
she had done. 





WAR FINANCE.* 
roressoR SHIELD NICHOLSON has issued a new edition of his book 
on War Iinance, of which the earlier edition was reviewed in our 
columus at the time of its appearance. The now edition contains 
three new chapters, of which by far the most important is the one 
dealing with a levy on capital. It is hardly necessary to say that so 
sound an economist as Professor Shield Nicholson turns down with 
emphasis this crude scheme. In essence it is a scheme of confiscation 
disguised under various pleusible appearances with the hope of 
avoiding the revolt of indignation that would be created if the word 
“confiscation ’’ were bluntly used. One of the most favoured of 
these camouflage devices is the suggestion that a levy on capital 
would really be a kindness to the Income Tax payer, because he 
would pay once for all instead of continuing to pay a heavy Income 
‘Tax indefinitely. There are two fatal flaws in this suggestion. The 
first is that the Incomes Tax payer, as Professor Nicholson points out, 
would have not the slightest guarantee that the levy on capital would 
relieve his future burdens. On the contrary, it might merely be 
used as an excuse for a further levy. The advocates of this new 
system for paying debts by confiscating the property of those who 
had lent the money would argue: “ If a levy is justifiable to pay for 
killing Germans, why not also to save British children and their 
parents by giving them a healthy environment.’ An endless 
number of similar excuses might be made for fresh levies on capital 
combined with the continuance of the old Income Tax. The second 
flaw is this, that a levy on capital would leave comparatively 
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untouched persons whose income is derived from their brains rather 
than from accumulated resourges; for example, successful business 
men, fashionable barristers and physicians. Why such men should 
escape their due share of the burden of the National Debt has never 
been explained by the advocates of a levy on capital, though some 
people have gone to the extraordinary length of suggesting that by 
somo means not yet disclosed every human being is to have hig 
personal capital value assessed—presumably by some new Govern. 
ment Department—and is to be taxed on that assessment. It would 
be interesting to ask these quaint financiers how they would assess 
the capital value to-day of a barrister who may die next year. Apart 
from these very serious difficulties on the ground of equity and prac. 
ticability, there is the equally serious objection on the ground of 
economic prosperity. The economic progress of the world must 
finally depend upon the accumulation of capital, for without capital 
in one form or another man is driven back to what he can produce 
with his own two hands, and such production, however hard he 
works, could never provide him with even a minute fraction of the 
comforts and luxuries which civilized man desires. The hope of 
every one is to extend these comforts and luxuries to an ever- 
widening circle of human beings, and enormous progress in this 
direction has been made in the past two centuries through the 
growth of capital. Further progress depends on the accumulation 
and intelligent use of mors capital, but the moment we begin to 
impose taxes which are specially aimed at persons who accumulate 
capital in order to exempt persons who spend all they get, then the 
accumulation of capital will cease and the economic progress of 
mankind will be arrested. 
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BABUR, THE TIGER.* 

Tuts extremely interesting Life of the founder of the Mogul Empire 
in India is based on the author's lectures delivered as Professor of 
Indian History to the University of Allahabad. Mr. Rushbiook 
Williams must have felt that there was a special appropriateness 
in his subject to the stirring times (1915-16) in which he was address. 
ing his dusky undergraduates. Once more an Emperor, a descendent 
of Imperial adventurers, had entered upon an attempted scheme of 
conquest and domination. Babur, “the tiger’’ (es his Turki 
surname dubs him), succeeded where the Hohenzollern, happily 
for humanity at large, has failed. But note the ultimate result of 
the conquests of the brave and accomplished founder of the Mogul 
dynasty. He was in truth merely preparing the way for the kindly 
rule of the East India Company, and the administrative traditions 
he and his descendants left behind him are not wholly obsolete 
even now. To this day young Mr. Smith of the I.C.S. is a hakim, 
who tries muqaddamahs in an adalat, collects his khazdna from the 
raiyats, and thinks with pangs of homesickness of the distant waldyat 
where he was born. All these are Arabic words, a legacy from 
Mogul rule, and a testimony to the survival of Muslim modes of 
governing. Wisely conservative Anglo-Indian administration hes 
been, and yet its latest developments tend to put power once more 
into the hands of the Hindus, whose leading races and indigenous 
rulers succumbed to Mohammedan domination soon after tho 
Normans landed at Hastings. Those who are interested in modern 
India and its problems cannot do better than study such books as 
this, for in them may be found the germs of all that now wakes 
the hopes or rouses the anxieties of Indian administrators and the 
people among whom they live. 

Professor Rushbrook Williams has retold the tale of, Babur's 
astonishing career and masterful character admirably. He has 
made a fuller use than his predecessors of the native histories 
which fill the numerous gaps in Babur's own famous Memoirs, 
The University of Allahabad is to be congratulated on so useful and 
valuable an addition to its series of publications on Modern 
Indian History. We can only trust that it will be widely read in 
India as well as in Europe. The recently revived interest of Hindus 
in pre-Mohammedan history is natural and laudable, but the 
causes and results of Mohammedan rule in the peninsula are of 
obviously greater importance, since from them has risen the India 
of to-day. 





TALES OF WAR.ft 
Tux obvious journalistic way of conveying to people who have 
never seen a battlefield some idea of what war is like, is to describe 
the objective side of it—the devastation, the mud, the ruined 
houses, the scream of bullets, the inferno of high explosive, the 
wounds, and the blackening blood. This method is necessary in its 
place, and if imagination do but amend it, we can attain momentary 
glimpses of the meaning of the tragedy ; but it is only raw materiel, 
like words in a dictionary, which needs to be rearranged and organ- 
ized before its lesson becomes apparent, and its value depends 


© An Empire Builder of the Sirteenth Century ; a Summary Account of the Political 
Career of Zahir-ud-din Muhammad, surnamed Babur, By Professor L. &, Kushbrook 
Williams, London: Longmans and Co, (7s, 6d. net.} 

t Tales of War. By Lord Dunsany, Dublin: The Talbot Press, Londoa: 
ZT. Fisher Uawia, (5s, net.) 
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pas? cam 
upon the power of the individual to assimilate it. 
to enter into the minds of the men who are living 
under avar conditions, and to put us, emotionally, in their place. 
This is a vastly more difficult task, demanding & very special kind 
of insight ; for while part of a soldier's thoughts must necessarily 
be given to his immediate labours, and all of them must be coloured 
by the imminent horrors of his life, the portion below the surface 
js capable of infinite variation, and from the multitude of im- 
pressions those alone must be chosen which are both typical and 
convineing. It is by mastering this psychological problem that Lord 
Dunsany has written one of the most remarkable books about the 
war we have yet seen, and one which we venture to prophesy will 
live ag a true record of the past. The theme to which he most 
pften recurs, and which he illustrates with the greatest power, is 
the aching desire in the heart of the fighting man to preserve 
Home and the Home life ; to keep unaltered, in the world con- 
vulsion, if not for himself then for his countrymen and kindred, 
the old simple things which were fermilier and friendly to him as a 
child; the passion that, whatever happened elsewhere, the one 
loved place should remain as it was, and the daily trifles which 
composed its existence should be as they always have been. There 
are other fine passages in this little book of sketches ; we commend 
especially “The English Spirit "’ to the attention of those who 
think that the best way to securo service is to offer bribes and 
prophesy smooth things. But in our opinion the most penetrating 
and beautiful pages are those which find their inspiration in this 
ebiding sense of continuity amidst change. They teach, as all great 
art must teach, without a word of didactics ; they are at once start- 
lingly new and old as humanity ; they ave quite impersonal and yet 
intensely sympathetic. Stephen Crane approached nearest to the 
method and the success, but he sometimes elaborated his detail too 
nuch for the general effect ; Lord Dunsany condenses and files out 
until even the file-marks are lost, and he never prolongs his story 
When his workmanship is at its highest, 


almost entirely 
The other way 18 


beyond the inspiration. 
Realism and Romance are reconciled. 





FICTION. 
THE GREAT HUNGER.* 
The Great Hunger is not a story of famine but of conflicting 
aspirations and ambitions ; the root idea being that in the modern 
world, in which wealth, success, and the taming of the elements 
by applied science count for so much, true peace of mind is never 
attained save by renunciation and self-sacrifice. There is nothing 
essentially novel in the mere record of a boy—the illegitimate son of 
a well-born and prosperous father boarded out with a poor farmer— 
who with the aid of a small legacy from his father, but mainly by 
his own dogged energy and persistence, educates himself and 
provides for his natural sister, goes out into the world and becomes 
& great engineer and captain of industry. Up to a certain point 
this is primarily @ story of self-help. But while the outlines aro 
familiar, one finds originality, breadth, and freshness in the treat- 
ment of the first half of the book, culminating in the sudden and 
pitiful tragedy of his sister's death. And these qualities are even 
more markedly revealed in the unexpected sequel. Peer Holm 


returns to Norway while still a young man, marries happily, and | 


settles down to enjoy his wealth in congenial surroundings. But 
the lure of adventure is still st rong, and he emberks all his savings 
in @ great commercial enterprise at the prompting of his half- 
brother, the apostle of the new creed, his patron and evil genius, 
a brilliant projector and speculator, who decamps on the collapse 
of the scheme. Peer loses all his savings, his health breaks down, 
and he is reduced to the position of pensioner on the bounty of 
his wife's people, already hard hit by his failure. Finally, efter 
just missing a great success as an inventor, he resolves to earn his 
living as a village blacksmith, regains his health by hard manua} 
labour, and appeases his great hunger by a crowning act of for- 
Slveness to an ill-conditioned neighbour who had been the cause 
of his child's death. This is a moving and noble romance, entiroly 
free from the cold realism which disfigures a good deal of 
modern Scandinavian fiction, and excellently translatéd by Messrs. 
Worster and Archer. i : 


THE 


SOME BOOKS OF WEEK. 


— pa. 
LNolice in this column does not » ecessarily preclude subeequent review.) 
a iting for Sea Power in the Days of Sail. By H. W. Household. 
eaten and Co, 2s3.)—In this admirable little book Mr. House- 
told describes clearly, with plans and illustrations, a few famous 
. tions from our naval history. He begins with the four days’ 
att ms i HA : : 2 
oa le s the Downs in 1666, and goes on to the victories of Rodney, 
“<mouth, Howe on the “Glorious First of June,” Cochrane, and 


* The Great Hunger. By Johan Bojer. 


Translated fr he 
Alexander Worster and C, Archar, s  insader and Soeumaon tae ton 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, (6s, uct}. 
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Nelson at Copenhagen. He tells, too, the wonderful story of how 
Captain Hamilton with forty-six men cut out the ‘ Hermione’ 
from Puerto Cabello in 1799, overpowering the Spanish crew of 
three hundred and sixty-five and sailing the ship out of harbour 
despite the fire of two batteries. These old and true stories of the 
Navy are excellent reading. 





The Economic History of Ireland in the Eighteenth Century. By 
teorge O’Brien. (Dublin: Maunsel. 10s. 6d. net.)—This book 
contains a great deal of interesting and curious information about 
Irish agriculture and industry before the Union. We cannot but 
regret that so industrious an author should have let himself stray 
into the political controversy which has been the curse of what 
passes for Irish history. He develops in detail a contrast between 
Ireland under her controlled Parliament and Ireland under Grattan's 
Parliament, to show that before 1782 Ireland was in a bad way and 
that after 1782 she prospered. But he does not make sufficient 
allowance for the effect of great events, such as the Seven Years’ 
War, the American War, the Revolutionary War, and the English 
Industrial Revolution, which affected Ireland indirectly by causing 
a greater demand for her foodstuffs. His closing remark that 
“there is some connection between the legislative independence 
and economic prosperity of Ireland " is utterly at variance with tho 
facts, for Ireland was never before so rich and prosperous as she 
has been during these last ten years. Apart from its unscientific 
bias, Mr. O’Brien’s book is worth reading. Incidentally he points 
out that the Dublin workmen about 1800 killed the nascent manu- 
facturing industries by their impossible demands. The author 
suggests that the British Parliament discouraged Irish industry in the 
early eighteenth century because an increase of Irish trade would 
augment the King’s hereditary Irish revenue, and thus make him 
less dependent on the Commons. It is an ingenious but wholly 
untenable argument, for the Whigs from 1714 to 1760 controiled 
both the Crown and Parliament. 





Gross Deutschland; La Belgique et la Hollande. Par L. Piérard. 
(Brussels and Paris: Van Oest. 3 fr. net.)—This is in the main a 
study of Dutch neutrality and of the efforts of the German propa- 
gandists in Holland. M. Piérard thinks that most Dutchmen dislike 
and despise the Germans, and that, fhough the Dutch are unsym- 
pathetic to Great Britain, they have always hoped for an Allied 
victory in their own interest and in the interest of Belgium. M. 
Piérard shows that the Allies, and even this country, have some 
good friends in Holland, but he underestimates, we fear, the pro- 
German bias of the official classes as a whole, who admire and try 
to imitate the German bureaucracy. One reason why Germany 
did not occupy Holland for the sake of her harbours and foodstuffs 
is now apparent ; the Emperor wanted to keep open a convenient 
back-door by which he could escape to the fancied security of a 
Dutch country house if fate proved adverse to him on the Western 
Front. M. Piérard says that the Dutch Government has long 
cherished the hope that it would play a great part in the Peace 
Congress, which, it assumed, would be held at the Hague. But 
Holland, like the Pope, is regarded with such well-founded sus- 
picion by the Allies that this scheme has fallen through. 





The Albanian Question. By M. Konitza. (Anglo-Albenian 
Society, 71 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 3.)—This short sketch 
of Albanian history and of the Albanian claim to independence, 
recognized by the Powers in 1913, deserves attention. The Albanians 
are not Slavs ; they were settled in their mountains ages before the 
Slavs came to Europe, and they have survived all attempts to 
denetionalize them. The little country, with about two million 
inhabitants, is coveted by the neighbouring peoples of Montenegro, 
Serbia, and Greece. Austria's claim over it hes expired with the 
Hapsburg dynasty. The dominant fact in regard to Albania is tho 
Italian protectorate proclaimed in June, 1917. The author does not 
seem to like the word “‘ protectorate,” but he admits that Albania 
needs the support of Italy. 

The New Europe. Vol. VIII. (Constable. 10s. 6d. ‘The 
new volume of this lively and instructive weekly covers the period 
from July 18th to Octobsr 10th last. It is highly interesting to 
recall the enemy's diplomatic manceuvres during those critical 
months, and to observe how Germany and her allies played their 
game of bluff to the very last, for the benefit of the credulous at 
home and abroad. Early in July, for example, a writer in the 
Pester Lloyd solemnly asserted that the Allies could not defeut 
Austria in ten years. Tho New Europe's catholicity requires 
it to print highly controversial articles in regard to some of the 
smaller nationalities, but it is just as well that the public should ba 
informed of the rival claims which it is now the business of the 
Allied Governments to reconcile. 


net.) 





(Dent. 3s. 6d. net.) 
Bohemi:’s 


Independent Bohemia. By Viadimir Nosek. 
—This is a, well-written and instructive account of 
struggle for the recovery of her lost independence, which has now 
been crowned with success. It began long before the war. Austria- 
Hungary’s Czecho-Slovak troops were so resolutely hostile to tho 
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Hapsburgs that up to 1916 three hundred and fifty thousand out of 
six hundred thousand had surrendered to the Allies rather than 
fight for their oppressors. The Hapsburgs instituted a reign of 
terror in Bohemia against the Czechs, over twenty thousand of 
whom were interned, while many were shot or starved to death. 
But persecution merely intensified the Bohemians’ hatred of the 
German-Hungarian system. Mr. Nosek describes the formation 
and exploits of the Czecho-Slovak Army in Russia, and the rapid 
development of the agitation at home from May. 1917, when the 
Austrian Reichsrath at last met and the,innumerable political 
prisoners were released. The Constituent Assembly met at Prague 
last January and declared for full independence. The Czecho- 
Slovak National Council was formed at Prague in July. The Haps- 
burgs could do nothing to stem the flood. The Congress of Rome in 
\pril, at which Italy had come to terms with the Southern Slavs, 
completed the Slav union against the Germans and Hungarians. 
Che end was inevitable, though the collapse of the Hapsburg 
system came more quickly than some had expected. Mr. Nosek 
predicts with some reason a prosperous future for the Czecho- 
Slovak State, which is as large as England and has twelve million 
inhabitants, with thriving farms and industries. Two-thirds of 
Austria’s exports before the war came from Bohemia, which pro- 
luced nearly all Austria’s sugar and coal, and more than half her 
iron, 


Rogers on Elections. Vol. II. 
C. Willoughby Williams. (Stevens, 25s. net.)—The indispensable 
Rogers, so far as it deals with Parliamentary elections and 
petitions, has been brought up to date in this massive volume, 
whieh incorporates the new Reform Act, but not, of course, the 
recent Acts allowing women to enter the House of Commons and 
permitting the counting of the votes to be postponed to December 


Nineteenth Edition by 





28th. The editor has done his work well. 
Pearl. Reset in Modern English by Israel Gollanez. (G. W. 
Jones. 25s net.)}—This is a charming reprint of Professor Gollancz’s 


modernized version of Pearl, the fourteenth-century allegorical 
poem on # dead child which he has brought to the notice of our 
zeneration. The book is published on behalf of the British Red 


ross. 





The Order of St. John of Jerusalem. By Rose G. Kingsley. 
(Skeffington. 4s, 6d. net.}+—The romantie story of the oldest of 
Nursing Orders has often been told, but it bears retelling in Miss 
Kingsley’s pleasant little book. She recounts the history of the 
Knights Hospitallers at Jerusalem, Rhodes, and Malta, and explains 
that, years after Napoleon had expelled the Knights from Malta, 
surviving members meeting in council in France re-established the 
English branch of the Order. The English Knights took advantage 
of the fact that Queen Mary’s charter to the Order in 15/7 had 
never been revoked, but in 1878 Queen Victoria granted a fresh 
charter. The author describes all too briefiy the remarkable work 
‘lone by the Order in the past forty years for nursing and ambu- 
lenee corps, and especially during the war in co-operation with the 
Red Cross. 





Hudson Taylor and the China Inland Mission. By Dr. and Mrs. 
Tioward Taylor. (Morgan and Scott. 9s. net.}—The late Mr. J. 
Hudson Taylor founded the China Inland Mission in 1865 and 
took out the first party of missionaries in 1866. The growth of 
this remarkable enterprise is deseribed at length in this book, 
which is @ continuation of Hudson Taylor in Early Years. When 
Mr. Taylor died in 1905, while on a visit to his son in China, the 
Mission had xgents at work in every part of that vast country. 


Coniferous Trees for Profit and Ornament, By A, D. Webster. 
(Constable. 21s. net.)—This is a useful book by a practical 
forester. Mr. Webster describes the many species of conifers, 
and then discusses methods of planting and the commercial value 
of the various timbers which are most in request. As in 1913 we 
imported coniferous timber to the value of £30,000,000, it is clear 
that there is a great need for scientific afforestation in this country. 
Mr. Webster of course puts the larch first and the Seotch pine next, 
for economic reasons, but he speaks very highly of the Corsican 
pine, which grows very rapidly even in exposed situations and yields 
more timber than the larch, though the timber merchants are not 
yet convinced that its wood is durable. The timber of certain 
conifers varies widely according to the soil in which the trees have 
been grown ; Mr. Webster's chapter on this subject deserves special 


attention. | 





The Free Seas in War. 
Is. 6d. net.) 
why Great Britain, always the champion of the freedom of the sea 
in time of peace, has steadily refused to admit that the sea can be 


free to her enemy in time of war. The neutrals have repeatedly 


By Sir Francis Piggott. (P. 8. King. 
This admirable pamphlet explains simply and clearly 


claimed the unrestricted right to trade with belligerents, but we 


demand for “‘ the freedom of the sea ”’ goes still further, for jt Means 
nothing less than German domination of the sea, as Count Reventloy 
for one has frankly admitted. Some extracts from the Writings 4 
David Urquhart on this subject are appended to the essay, 
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OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOo, 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Lid., REGENT ST., W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONRy 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER'’s 
JANUARY SALE 
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Sale List sent post free 

ROBINSON & GLEAVER Ltd. 46.P. Bonegal! Pinoce BELFAST 
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30 Dec. to 25 Jan. 1919. 
HAMPTONS January SALE 


For detailed descriptions of many bargains that are 
never equalled elsewhere in Furniture—New, Antique and 
Second-hand—Bedsteads, Bedding, a Furnishing 
Fabrics, Carpets, Curtains, Household Linen, Lace Cur. 
tains, China, Ironmongery, &c., see 


Hamptons Illustrated Sale Catalogu 
Sent free. PALL MALL EAST, SW, 





THRESHER & GLENNY, 


Outfitters by Appointment to His Majesty. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY TAILORS. 


CIVIL, MINISTERIAL, AND 
CONSULAR UNIFORMS. 


Estimates forwarded on request, also informa~- 
tion or regulations affecting the wearing of 
uniform on ceremonial and other occasions, 


152 & 153 STRAND, W.C. 2, 


NEXT TO SOMERSET HOUSE, 


LONDON. 


Central / 209. 
Telephone { Central 1210. 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCK 
Three grand prizes aud Gold Medal, Franco- brite 
Exhibition. the only Grand Prize awarded tos 
Pritish Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chronomeen 
The only Grand Prize awarded for Astronomia 
Regulators, Chronographs, and Ships’ Compass 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 


E. DENT and OCoO,, Ltd, 


Makers of the Great Westminster Clock, Big Bes. 
61 STRAND, W.G.2, or 4 ROYAL EXOHANGE, £0! 


BY SPECIAL — 
APPOINTMENT | 
TO THE KING. 





A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


Paid to its Policyholders In 1917 over 
RS,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 


- —_—____—_ — - — 2 = — 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT AND WANTED. 


PLANTED. by Medical Woman, a Young Gentlewoman, trust 
worthy, capable, energetic, as MENTAL NURSE-ATTENDANT, to assis 
with lady patients, Couutry, Salary commencing £30.—Apply, with photograph, 
stating age and experience, “ DOCTOR,” Court Hall, Kenton, near Exeter. 


if ISTORICAL STUDENT proceeding to Italy would under 
take research, copying documents, &¢. Terms moderate.—Apply Box ° 
the Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


FOUNG LADY seeks position as ASSISTANT in LIBRARY 








have never admitted, and can never admit, such « olaim, Germany’s 


(London), Six years in Government post. Efficient in_ seeretarial Guus 
Literary tastes.—Box 877, the Syectatar, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.©. +. 
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DOLPHIN AND LATYMER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
G° IFFLEY ROAD, HAMMERSMITH. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS, 
» invited for the above post, which is now vacant. 
Applic ate —— May or September, preferably May. 
~< didates must hold a University Degree or its equivalent. 
Can mencing salary £500, with yearly increments of £25 for the period of four years, 
Onbe use of school house and other emoluments. 
= ication forms and other particulars to be obtained from the Clerk to the 
Appi C. WIGAN, Esq., M.A., Norfolk House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 2. 


The appoint- 


Gort applications must be received by the 2lst of January. 
~RAIGMOUNT, EDINBURGH.—Wanted, for January, | 
J ENT FORM MISTRESS to teach GEOGRAPHY, BOTANY and | 
JUNIOR ENGLISH. Salary according to qualifications, 
‘Apply to PR!NCIPAL. 





YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS.— 
Wanted, in January, CLASSICAL MISTRESS with equly alent of Oxford or 
Cambridge Degree, Initial salary from £180 to £250, accordingto qualifications and 
nw = ie ya eee 
FTNIVERSITY WOMEN’S INFORMATION OFFICE.—Up-to- 
date and reliable information, on all matters relating to careers now open to 
women, may be obtained through the above Office—Apply Miss H.M. 


va ePELL (Oxford Hon, Mods, Maths.), Secretary, 5 Princes St.,Cavendish Sq.,W.1. 














LECTURES, &o. 


HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
T COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


‘Trustees : 
sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D, (Chairman). The MARC HIONESS OF SALISBURY, 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt, Hon, br, CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. ‘The Rt. a | SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
-rincipal : 
Miss E,. C. GREENE, 
Vice-Principal : 

Miss A, WIKNER (Royal Cent, Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm), 

The College was opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England, students 
are prepared as teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System, 
The Course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education, the Theory and Practice of Gymaastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing and Outdoor Games, Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. ‘The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a beauti- 
ful and healthy locality close to Darti rd Heath, The Course begins in October,— 
Further parviculars ou application to tie SECRETARY, 





yas TERCAHR IC A dh COLLEGE, 
LOUGHBOROUGH, 
LEICESTERSHIRE. 


H, SCHOFIELD, M.B.E., B.Sc. (Hons.) Lond., A.R.C.Se, Lond., Assoc.M,Inst,C.E,, 
PRINCIPAL, 


DEPARTMENTS OF MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, 





Complete Courses of Training are arranged in both Theory and Practice oj 
Mechanical Engineering. 

The Workshops of the College provide accommodation for 500 Students working 
at the same time. 

The equipment is on most modern and comprehensive lines, and comprises plant 
or Turning, Fitting, Milling, Grinding, Automatic Lathe Operating and Tool Setting, 
Tool and Gauge Making, Foundry Work, Pattern Makiug, Drawing Oitlice Work, 
Heat Treatment, Viewing and Testing of all kinds, 

None but first-class work of a productive character is undertaken by the Students, 
working under the skilled sujervision of a fully qualified Technical Staff, 








The complete Course covers a period of five years, during which Works Training | 
in all the above sections will be given, and this will be accompanied by a full theoretical | 


course of instruction in the College Lecture Rooms and Laboratories, 
Intending Students should be at least sixteen years of age, and have had a good 
Public School or Secondary Education, 
The fee is £5 5s, per term, and the next term will commence on January 14th, 1919, 
Boarding accommodation is proviled in Hostels attached to the College, full par- 
ticulars of which, together with Illustrated Prospectus, will be forwarded upon appli- 
cation to the Principal, 
W. A. BROCKINGTON, O.B.E., M.A,, 
Director of Lducation, 


| ee EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON, Training Colloge for Teachers. President: kt, 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon, Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fore, M.A.; Sec.: Mr, Arthur @. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships aud Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated WOMEN complete Teacher's Training in SWEDISH 
EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTICS, MEDICAL GYMNASTICS and MASSAGE, 
DANCLNG in all its branches, GAMES, SWIMMING, ANATOMY, HYGIENE, &c, 
Residential fees £100 a year, Three years’ course, 
GOOD APPOINTMENTS AFTER TRAINING. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
NMHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lanedowne Koad, ledford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained in this College to become Teaehera of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends cver 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, Danciny, Hockey, 
lacrosse , Cricket, Tenis, Netball, dc.—For prospectus apply the SECRETARY, 




















| sea, facing Dartmoor. 


()UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER | 


FARM, NEWBURY, Gardening for women, Extensive range  glass- 
houses, Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full thoorotical instruo- 
tion, Botany by B.Sc. Notable Succcssesin Examinations, Beekeeping, Marketing, | 


Eruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS, 

{ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Practical training : vetable, 

fruit, and flower growing. Monthorterm. Healthy outdoor life ; from 60 uns, 

per auuum. Spring Term begins 20th January, 1919, Students prepared for K.HLS, 
xamiuation.— Illus. prospectus of RIDLLY-PEAKE, Udimore, nr, Kye, Sussex 


4 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
() UEENWOOD, EASTBOURN E.—Principals: Miss 
. CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Lond, (Girton College).— First-rate 


xlern Education, Premises specially built fora School. Large Playing-fields and Kink, 
Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket. Swimming, cc, 


aay DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 


Head-Misiress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! of 
Moderv History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


SCHOOL, HARROW. 





St: MARGARET’S 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J, ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 
a ie oe oe 


i es 
Ss luteteens. ” oe eS UR 


NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 
Head-Mistress—Mias L. SILOOX. 


SCHOOL, 





15th. 





INGHOLT HINDHEAD, 


2 — ~ 
Easter Term begins On Tuesday, January 2ist, and ends on Tuesday, April 15th. 
F1ospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 
el.: 7 Grayshott. 


rF,HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girla 
may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Science 
branch for girls over 18, Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, Prep, 
for Exams, Principal, Miss L, C. DODD. 


| ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 

AU FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal, Miss CONDER, 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A,, Dublin. Thorough education on modern lines. 

Pupils — for advanced examinations and for the universities, if required. 

Seautifal situation overlooking the bay. Goodgarden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 


He 1 G 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 


Private Residential School for Girls, ‘Tele, : 


“ Watford 
wT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
& STIRLINGSHIRE, NB. 

Thorough General Modern Education on Public School Lines—Preparation for 
University, Music, and O. and ©, Joint Board Examinations. Extensive Buildings 
and Grounds, Bracing Climate, On the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
Eleven Miles from Stirling. Lacrosse, Cricket, and Tennis.—Progpectus on appli- 
cation to HEAD-MISTRESS. 





: fo Dee pee Ge~ Tee we 


1a 
u1lb~, 


POLMONT, 





KE LMSHURST, EAST FINCHLEY, LONDON,  N.2. 
4 Principal: Miss LEADER, Camb. Classical Tripos, 





First-class School for Girls, Fine situation in grounds of 11 acres, Individuai 
attention, Honours in Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Highly qualified statf, 


(Vhs Seeur HOUSE SCHOOL, 
LEAMINGTON SPA, 
Principals: Miss STONE (Camb, Nat. Se, Trip., 
and Miss SPACKMAN, B.A. Lond,, Hons, Bug, 
JERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
a Thorough modern education at a moderate cost for girla up to the age of 19. 
Spacious and well-equipped school buildings, wit 1 good playing gronuds. Healthy 
situation ; very suitable for delicate girls.—Prospectus ou application to Head-Mistress 


Parts I,, I1,, Newnham College 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND GOLLEGES. 

Fow TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 

information relating to the entry of Cadets parents should write for this 

book, which contains in a concise form the new Kegulatioas, with full illustrated 
description of life at the Royal Naval Colleges, Osborae and Dartmouta, VW ublica 
tion Dept.), GLEVES, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 
Were COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE B.N.R, AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 mouths aad under 15, Nominations to Royal Nava 
College, Dartmouth. Terms, £30 per anmin Early application should be mad 

Apply Messrs, DEVITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Buildlugs, ELC. 

{UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL. (Founded 1576.) Moto: 
Ne from Maidstone, Complete Modern School Buildings and Boarding-Hous 
(1911). Separate House, &c., jor Juniors, Situation ideal, 400 ft, above sea, wil! 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev, W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A,; or from the CLERK, , 


> Palace Street, Westminster, 
HE ABBEY 
The Head-Master receives Day Boys and 
the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
There is ® Morning Class for boys of 6-8. Fees are reduced by half for Choristers 
For Prospectus apply The Rev, the HEAD-MASTER, 

” ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by th 
Amy Council, Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 34u feet abov 

Epecial ENGINEERING class for NAVAL CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 








SCHOOL, WESTMINSTER, 5S.W. 1 


boarders for Preparation for 














A BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education 
& Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford Fine 
bui dings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, «c. 
Foc tball, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, howing, O.T.C. Fees, £55, Entrance 
Scholarships July.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c, 


| pciallat AND SUCCESSFUL TUITLON 
v 


FOR 
WOOLWICH, SANDHUBST and NAVY. 


SUCCESSES, 1016-1917 


WOOLWICH 9, SANDHURST 14, 


INDIAN ARMY 6, NAVY 2. 
Apply— 
Pp. HL EVANS, ee 
STIRLING HOUSE, MANOR ROAD 


BOURNEMOUTH, 


WLOCUTION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
4 will forward particulars of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking ; 

i Production; Reading, Reciting, Pronunciation; 

FLUENCY, AUDIBILITY; 

446 Strand, London, 


Voice 
SEQUENCE, 


Barristers, Preachers and Ladies) 


Vocabulary ; 


(Politicians, 
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gy (English Public School system).—This great 

bar toefficiency can now be removed, ae ones bi om — 2. from 
unequal development of mentality and speech in chil ALL, 
Specialist Instructor engaged at Christ’s Hospita _ ‘other Public p AR Wu 
or coereeponde nee, Write for booklet,—Address, ae Oxford Street, London, W. 


- 








(TAMMERING 1 successfully treated since 1905. Adults and 

Boys received as Resident or Visiting Pupils. Classes held mornings, after- 
noons, and evenings Private instruction if desired.—Write for Bookict with Medical 
Opinions and copies of letters from eye = Pupils to Mr, A. C, SCHNELLE, 
119 Bodserd ¢ Court Mansions, London, W.C. 


Rovan EARLSWOOD INSTITUTION, 
SURREY. 


OWN PRIVATE ROOMS, WITH SPECIAL ATTENDANTS, 
UNDER MEDICAL SUPERVISION AND TRAINING. 

VACANCIES AVAILABLE FOR SELECT MENTALLY DEFI- 
CIENT OR BACKWARD CASES, OF EITHER SEX, 

ALL THE COMFORTS OF A HOME, WITH GAMES AND 
RECREATION, BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS, 


For particulars and terms opply to BH. HOWARD, Secretary, 
G.P.O, Box 163, 14-16 Ludgate Hill, E.C, 4 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITI NG, &c. 


TIXHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
‘i Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly = pared for Journalistic 
aud Sceretarial work, Course from any date. Excellent introductions given, 








ryyy PEWRITING. — Miss RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke 
E Street, Adelphi, W.C.2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. 
‘Tariff on applic ation, Standard of accuracy and neatness maintained in spite of 
difficulties caused by war. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
qyasss OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of eharge charge will be given b 
MESSRS, GABBITAS, THRING AND CO,, 
£6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. 1. Tel., Regent 4926. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Firm o— cogtesttons from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
jw Bchools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
xO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 





ws HOOLS Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 

, information respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 

1 " of fees, &c,) to 

(TUTORS. Messrs, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
ee staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere, 

Offices—158-162 OXFORD oem REET, LONDON, W, 1. Telephone—1196 Museum, 


os OOLs FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
b TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. pares rey | an ¥ ere knowledge of ‘the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospec- 
tuses and TRUSTWO ‘THY INFORMATION 

The age 4 oe Fs district preferred, and. rough idea of fees should be om 

I, & J, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C 
— i058 Central 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ura Ry ar poy epee yy SOCIETY, 
J LIMIT (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,009, 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 


there: 
_ ly SUCRREARSEA, 10 Lancemter Place, Strand, W.C, 2, 


N AKE MONEY BY “WRITING. —EARN WHILE ‘You 
LEARN. Practical and Comprehensive Correspondence Courses — 

and Fiction, £50 Prizes, Constructive Criticism, Free Advice. Mss. 

“ash on acceptance. Free Booklet for Beginners —Address “EDITO TAL 

22 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 2, 








ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED booklet describing 

the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, Country, 

Scaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental eurasthenics, Invalids, 

Convalescents, &c.). Post free on application to Mr. A. V. 8T TOREY, General Manager, 
Metical, &c., Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Seabalgee Square, London, W.C 


‘EW-LAID EGGS.—Two dozen large and | guaranteed New-Laid 

Fes, packed in patent box with separate divisions for each one, and carriage 

tern at railway company’s risk, price 15s,—BRANAS POULTRY F ARM, Liandrillo, 
‘orwen, 


ARTIFICIAL TE TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT. —Highest Value assured. 
Up to 7s, per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s, on Silver, 15s. on Gold, 
42 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted ‘parcel returned 
post free, best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). 
Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm, 
8. CANN & CO., 604 aseet Cesent, a, Manchester. mat. 1680, 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT, 
Persons wishing to receive full value rhould apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by t, Value 
and return or offer made,—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford Strect, London, std. 1 oe yee, 


YOCKROAC HES exterminated with BLATTIS, A SCIENTIFIO 

REMEDY invented end guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.8. Supplied by 

order to the Royal Household, Used in War Hospitals. ‘Fins 1s, 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., 
= free.—-HOW ABTRG. 471 Cosshesmecse Road, Sheffield, 


{AVE YOUR WASTE PAPER and send it to THE CHURCH 
ARMY, and 80 help to meet A NATIONAL NEED, and at the same time 
rontribute towards giving COMFORT AND CHEER at home and abroad to the 
brave lade who have been fighting - — + | sea, Gen and air, Sacks gladly 
tent for storage and transmission. parcels within 6 miles of Charing 





Cross.—Communications to BEGRETARY. ” Waste Paper Department, Church 
Army, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W, 1, 








—____ 


Trades’ Union Congress 
and the Labour Party 


GREAT 
DEMONSTRATION 


in support of 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S 


proposals for a 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
Thursday, Jan. 2nd, 1919, at 8 p.m. 


Speakers : 
The Rt. Hon. ARTHUR HENDERSON 
Mr. J. R. MacDONALD Mrs. PHILIP SNOWDEN 
Mr. ‘G. BERNARD SHAW Mr. WILL THORNE 
Mr. GEORGE LANSBURY The Rt. Hon. J. H. THOMAS 


Chairman: 


Mr. G. H. STUART BUNNING, J.P. 




















ADMISSION.—-Grand Tier Boxes, 15s.; Loggia Boxes, 103,; 
Second Tier Boxes, 7s. 6d. ; Low er Orchestra, 1s, 6d.; Arena 
and Amphitheatre, 1s. ; Remainder of Hall, 6d. 


Tickets may be obtained at 32 and 33 Eccleston Square, London, 
$.W., and The Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 


Donations are invited towards the League of Nations Campaign Fund, 





On Labour’s League of Nations Sunday, January 5th, there will be 
Demonstrations in various large Provincial Centres. 








A NEW YEAR THANKOFFERING 
FOR PEACE 


WILL YOU SEND A GIFT TO 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES AND 
TRAINING SHIP ‘ ARETHUSA’ ? 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


WHAT THE SOCIETY HAS DONE AND IS DOING :— 
(1) Old boys ere serving in 120 British and Colonial 
Regiments. 
(2) 2,600 have entered the Royal Navy. 
(3) 6,500 have entered the Me rehant Service. 
(4) 900 Boys and 300 Girls now being maintained. 





Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN, 
Chairman end Treasurer: C, FE. MALDEN, Esq., M.A, 
Chairman o jArethusa Committee > HOWSON F, DEVITT, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries ; H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 
London Offices : 164 Shaftesbury Aveaue, W.C, 2, 











PEACE. 


Please, when giving when giving your 


THANK-OFFERING, 


remember THE CHILDREN under the care of the 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


Its present family is.. 4,885, 
Its sailors’ and soldiers’ children... 2,121 








Gifts gratefully received by Prebendary RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


Cheques, etc., crossed ont made Pa yable | to ‘‘ Waifs and i Strays.” 


THE POLICE COURT MISSION, 


whose work is recognized by the State to be of National 
Importance, URGENTLY NEEDS FUNDS. Missionaries 
in 420 Courts giving a fresh start to those who are down. 
Please send a donation to THE SECRETARY, C.E.T.5., 
60 Marsham Street, S.W. 1. 
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SEE 


IN ALL TONGUES 


On this polyglot planet the races and nations of man- 
sind are set asunder by the confusion of tongues. 









When the last century began, the Gospel had been 
printed in barely sixty languages. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society has already issued God’s Word 
in five hundred and eleven different languages. 







The whole Bible is now available in Arabic, Chinese, 
Japanese, Urdu, Swahili, and all the other chief 
forms of human speech. To the combatants in the 
great war the Society has supplied the Gospel in 
seventy-six versions. 










The Society is dealing scientifically with the pro- 
blem of languages still untouched. Between August 
4th, 1914, and November 11th, 1918, it printed ver- 
sions of some part of the Scriptures in thirty-four 
fresh languages and dialects. This means an average 
of one new version every seven weeks during the 
whole period of war. 











3 Contributions to this complex and costly work may 
' be sent to the Secretaries, British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 146 Queen Vicéoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 














VICTORY for us. 
The many branches of WAR WORK of 





WERE NEVER MORE NEEDED THAN NOW, 


including many hundreds of 








at home, and in France, Belgium, Malta, Italy, Mace« 
tamia, Fast Africa and India; also in the 
Demobilisation Ports and Camps. 


HOSTELS 


for men on leave (Buckingham Palace Hotel and others), returned priso 








Iimbless men, wounded, convalescents, discharged 





many months to come. 

Please contribute towards UPKEEP, cheques being crossed “ Barclays 
Army," payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.., Hon, Chief Secretary, 
Bry. anston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 






















Soothing as an 
Old time Melody 
< be: 


‘ 


BN 







mand 12 
The SUPER CIGARETTE 


Fine Old Virginia 
| Cork tipped Ovals 


Also in Boxes ~ 
14 fr20 of 50&100 Bye ozP 
} R.& J HILL LT 
LONOON . 


a 



































(The Church Army War Funds are registered under the War Charities Act, 1916, 


Please support these efforts for the sake of the Men who have WON 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


RECREATION HUTS, TENTS, AND CENTRES 


lonia, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopo- 
occupied Districts of Germany and in 


ners of war 
i men, soldiers’ clubs, information 
offices in military centres, training farms, &c., Gc. None of these can be closed for 


a. Church 
Headquarters, 
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IN GREAT DEMAND. 


PETROGRAD. 


(The City of Trouble.) 


1914—-1918. 
By MERIEL BUCHANAN, 


Daughter of the British Ambassador. 





ix. crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Hues WaAtro1s, in his foreword, says :—‘‘I believe that I 
am speaking without any exaggeration when I say that this book is 
the first attempt of any writer in any language to give to the world 
a sense of the atmosphere of Russia under the shock and terror of 
those world-shaking events.”’ 

“This frank and vivacious diary.’—The Times. 

“A piece of living literature, the presentation by a true artist 
of the first part of a gigantic tragedy, not without touches of grim 


comedy, the last acts of which are still undreamed of.’ 
—The Morning Post. 


“Miss Buchanan is a keen and accurate observer, her pictures 
ere drawn with a sure, effective hand, and her style, always terse and 
vigorous, rises oceasionally into considerable beauty, perticularly 
in her descriptions of Petrograd and its romantio neighbourhood 
under summer skies or in the enchanting mantle of glittering 
snow.”’—The Glasgow Herald. : 





LONDON: 48 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 
WM. COLLINS, SONS, & CO., LTD. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, JANUARY, 1919. 

CURRENTE CALAMO. fT. By Sm Sipnery Low. 

THE WORLD IN FLUX. By Dr. E J. Ditton 

THE FIRST AND SECOND BATTLES OF THE MARNE, WITH MAPS, 
By MAJOR-GENERAL Sik FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.M.G., 0.B 

ISLAM AND THE FUTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE, By Sik ¥ ALENTINE CHIROL, 

HOW NAPOLEON FELL, Il, By Pouxiticvs. 

EQUAL PAY FOR EQI AL WORK, By GERTRUDE M. TUCKWELL. 

THE GERMANS IN SOUTH-WEST AFRICA. By Lewis MBPLVILLR. 

THE RUSSIAN BALLETS. By ArtHuR Symons. 

OLD AND NEW AT THE FOREIGN OFFICE, By T. H. 8S. Esoort, 

AIR TRANSPORT. By F, HaNnpiey Pages, 

EDMOND ROSTAND, By G. Jran-AUBRY., 

A FRIENDSHIP. By V. H. F. 

THE GRAVES COMMISSION. By A Souprer’s Morner. 

AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION, By Grorae Moore, 

TUEZ! TUEZ! By Stacy AUMONIER, 

CORRESPONDENCE: “ KERENSKY AND KORNILOFY. By BE. H. WiLcox, 

LONDON: CHAPMAN AND MALL, Ltd. 


A SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY TO ALL BOOKLOVERS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT REMAINDERS 
OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 


Including English and European History and Biography, 
Natural Science, Philosophy and Theology, General Prose, 
Literature, Poetry, Travel and Sport, and Works of Reference. 

In perfect condition, as issued, and offered, so long as the 








present stocks last, at low prices 
A new Catalogue of 112 pages will be posted gratis on appli 
cation. 
Orders may be sent through any bookseller or direct to 
JOHN GRANT, Wholesale Bookseller, 
31 George IV. Bridge, EDINBURGH. 


Cloth Limp, price 13s, 6d., post if@e 1s, 73d. 


GERMANY AT A GLANCE. 


Everybody's Aid to the Map Reading of 
Gentral Europe. 





This little book will prove of the greatest value and 
interest to the Armies of Occupation in Germany, 


LTD., S.W. 1. 








31 Haymarket, 





& SONS, 





WM. CLOWES 





London ; 
Boks. Mrs. Humphry Ward's Works, Special Edition, 


signed by the Authoress, 16 vols,, £4 4s,; Conan Doyle’s Novels, signed hy 
illus, by Beardsley, 115,; Harims- 





Author, 12 vols., £3 10s Oscar Wilde's Salome 
worth’s Atlas, £2 2s.; Wm, Watson's Poems, 2 vols., 1905, l2s, 6d. ; William Morris 
Collected Works, edited by Miss May Morris, 24 vols., £12 12s Hartland’s Primitive 
Pate rhity, 2 vols,, 10s 6d,: Crawford's Rulers of the South, 1900, 2 vols, 10s tial, ; 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho}, illus, by Brock, 1896, 2 vols., L0s, 6d Andrews’ Study 
ueati Burke's Peerae, new, 1915, Ls. ; Debrett’s Peoran . 
Os ; Mason's Bibliography of Oscar Wilde’s Works, 12s. Gd, 
100,000 books in stack Catalogues on application. Wanted, Kney. Brit., -_ d., 
29 vols,, £25 off.—Kdward Baker's Great Bookshop, John Bright 5t., B irminghé 
= - — ae 
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| For cleaning Silver. Electro — &e. ) 


oO 
Pilate Powder 


Sold everywhere 6% V- 2446 k46 zZ 
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A SEASONABLE GIFT 


We suggest that there can be no better Present 
in Peace or War than an Annual Subscription to 


THE ‘SPECTATOR’ 


It is suitable as a gift to a member of a man’s own family, or to a relation or friend—on active 
service, at home or abroad. ‘ 


He or she who gives the Spectator as a present will give a weekly pleasure to the soldier or sailor 
Abroad, as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not fogotten his friend. 


The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader has finished with the Spectator 
it will give equal pleasure to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the Spectator that 
it is never thrown away, but passes from hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out, 








The Spectator is a weekly review of Politics, Literature, Theology, and Art. It 
circulates throughout the educated classes in the United Kingdom, the Empire, and 
America, and has the following among other features :— 


The news of the week is compressed into an animated narrative, and thus readers of the paper 
are insured against missing the truce bearing and the essential details of current events. 


The leading articles deal in an independent and unconventional spirit with the chief matters of 
political, economic, and general interest. 


Other articles treat of literary, theological, social, and artistic questions, and discuss interesting 
and curious aspects of natural history and country life. 


Books of special interest and importance are dealt with in the long reviews, while the shorter 
notices give in a compressed form the judgment of equally competent critics on contemporary 
literature. 


In the weekly review of novels, readers of fiction may find a useful guide for making out their 
lists for the circulating libraries. 








Fill in the form below, and enclose it with a cheque for £1 8s. 2d., or if for abroad, £1 10s. 6d., 
payable in advance. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. To the MANAGER, The ‘‘ SPECTATOR,” 
Panratinn: wi Adveanee. 1 Wellington Street, Strand, Londen, W.C. 2. 


I enclose Cheque (or Postal Order) and should like the 
‘* SPECTATOR ” sent for one year to 


eo ee eS 


Including postage to any part 
of the United Kingdom .. 


(Please state Title, or whether Mr., Mrs., or Miss.) 
To the British Colonies, 
America, France, India, Address ..ccccccccccccccccccces 
China, Japan, ete., or with 
the British Forces Abroad 1 10 6 @ceecceerecsesessece 





Sa — — oo oo =_—s—- —————S— — a —_— — = 
Lendon; Printed by W. Srraicut & Sons, Lrp,, 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E,0.4; and Published by ALFRED EVERSON for the “SproraTor” (Limited), at their Office 
No, 1 Wellington Street (W.C, 2), in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, December 2£th, 1918, 











